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Appointments Vacant 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
NEW PANEL OF EXAMINERS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for inclusion in the PANEL of 

EXAMINERS in (1) Arithmetic, (2) Art, (3) Book-keeping, 

(4) Chemistry, (5) Economics, (6) English, (7) French, (8) General 

Knowledge, (9) Geography, (10) German, (11) History, (12) Italian, 

(13) Latin, (14) Mathematics, (15) Mechanics, (16) Metalwork, 

(17) Needlework, (18) Precis Writing, (19) Physics, (20) Shorthand, 
(21) Spanish, (22) Typewriting, (23) Woodwork. 

Some of the examinacions will be for children, and others for 
older students or adults. 

Applications are also invited for inclusion in the Panel of 
Assistant Examiners for the Junior County Scholarship Examination. 
The work in this case consists of marking, but not setting, papers 
in Arithmetic and English for children of 11 years of age. 

Applications must be on the official form G.126, to be obtained 
with particulars of the appointments, rates of payments, &c., by 
sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Education 
Officer, Education Offices, Faraday House, 8 and 10, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2, to whom they must be returned by Saturday, 
September 18, 1920. 

Every communication must be marked G.4 on the envelope. 


Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite APPLI- 
CATIONS for the CERVANTES CHAIR of SPANISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE tenable at King’s College. Salary 
£800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on October 1, 1920, by the AcapEmic REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of SENIOR 
ASSISTANT at the CANNING TOWN LIBRARY (open 
access ‘‘ Dewey ”’), at a salary of £120 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of {10 to £150, with an additional £10 per annum for 
the possession of each of the following Library Association 
certificates, namely, Cataloguing, Classification, Bibliography, and 
Literary History. 

In addition to the above, a war bonus on the scale of the latest 
Civil Service award, equivalent to an additional £141 2s., on the 
initial salary will be paid. 

Applicants must not be less than 21 years of age, possess at 
least two of the sectional certificates of the Library Association, 
and have had practical experience of Public Library work. 

The Council have by resolution decided that in future none but 
trade unionists are to be engaged for service with the Corporation. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied 
by copies of net more than three recent testimonials, must 
be enclosed in an envelope endorsed “ Library Assistant,’’ and 
reach me not later than the first post on Monday morning, 
September 27, 1920. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 





GEORGE E. HILLEARY, 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
West Ham, E.15, 


August 31, 1920. 


Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK. 


HE College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of 

DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK at a salary 

of £600 per annum (with expenses). The person appointed will be 

responsible for the organization of University Tutorial Classes in 

the College area. He must have high academic qualifications and 
a knowledge of the Welsh Language. 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A full 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University Coilege of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN. 


HE College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of 

INDEPENDENT LECTURER in GERMAN at a salary 

of £500 per annum. The person appointed will be in charge of the 
Department of German. 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A full 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Se Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT 

an ACADEMIC SECRETARY at a salary at the rate of 
£250 per annum. Candidates should be University trained, and 
experience in University Administration will be considered an 
additional qualification. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar to 
whom applications should be sent on or before Saturday, 
September 11, 1920. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references, 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 


Director: Professor W. P. Ker, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Lecturer in Danish: J. H. HELWEG. 
Lecturer in Norwegian: I. C. GRONDAHL. 
Lecturer in Swedish: IM. BJORKHAGEN. 


ULL Courses of Study in Languages and Literature—both 
elementary and advanced—in Danish, Norwegian and 
Swedish, will begin on October 4 Both Day and Evening Courses 
are held. 
Sessional Fee for each Course—Two Guineas. 
A number of Public Lectures have also been arranged. 
The detailed Prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can be obtained 
on application to 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., 
Secretary. 














University College, London, 
(Gower Street, W.C.1). 


























Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, 
DE BEERS CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HE UNIVERSITY has been enabled through the liberality 

of the De Beers Company to establish separate Departments 

of English Language and English Literature. The present holder 

of the Chair of English will retain the literature professorship and 

the University Council is open to receive applications for the 
Language Chair. 

Candidates must be able to take the highest work in the academic 
study of the English Language, and be versed in English and 
Aryan Philology. The curriculum makes it necessary that for the 
present. the new professor give some assistance in the work of the 
Literature Department. 

The salary is {900 per annum with a temporary war bonus 
according to Government scale (at present £97 for a married man). 

The Professor must become a member of the University Teachers’ 
Superannuation Fund. 

Appointments aregenerally restricted to candidates under 35 years 
of age, but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in 
teaching or in research in South Africa, this restriction need not 
apply. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent 
in duplicate to the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, 32, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
from whom further particulars may be ebtained 

Applications must reach the Secretary, Office of the High Com- 
missioner, not later than October 31, 1920. F 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
1.—CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
2.—_CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from Candidates qualified for the 
above positions, respectively. Salary (fixed) £1,100 per 
annum, and {150 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney. 
Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, after twenty 
years’ service. Duties commence March 1, 1921. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications (in quadruplicate), stating age and qualifications, 
accompanied by references and copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should be sent not later than Friday, October 1, 1920. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australia House, 

Strand, London, W.C.2, 
August 24, 1920. 











RHONDDA URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ANTED by October 1, TWO FORM MISTRESSES (one 
with special qualifications in Geography and one General 
Form Mistress) for the Tonypandy Higher Elementary School. 
Salary in accordance with Scale. Previous experience of a like 
nature, up to a maximum of five years will be taken into account 
in assessing the initial salary. Applications, to be made on Forms 
which may be had from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, must be returned to me not later than 
Monday, September 6 next. 
T. W. BERRY, 
Council Offices, Director of Education. 
Pentre, Rhondda, 
August 25, 1920. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
TWO GRADE III. LECTURESHIPS IN FRENCH. 
HE Council invite APPLICATIONS for these POSTS. 
Salary £300, increasing to {400 by annual increments of £50. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Registrar to whom 
applications must be made on or before September 14, 1920. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite APPLICA- 
TIONS for the (part-time) QUAIN CHAIR OF COM- 
PARATIVE LAW, tenable at University College. Salary £400 
a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on October 1, 1920, by the AcapEmic REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


RGENTINA.—SCIENCE MASTER (B.Sc.Agric. preferred) 
WANTED for St. George’s College, Quilmes, Argentina, next 
February. Appointment three years with board and residence, £350 
rising {50 yearly; passage paid—Apply V. CALDWELL, Wray 
Cottage, Reigate. 
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Appointments Vacant 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Principal: B. PREentTIcE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
EAD of BUILDING and CIVIL ENGINEERING DEPART. 
MENT REQUIRED. uy 
Special qualifications and experience in Structural Engineeri: 
and Ferro-Concrete work desirable. Salary scale, £400-£600 per 
annum. Commencing salary according to qualifications ang 
experience. 
Further particulars, and form of application (to be returned by 
September 10), from R. Martin, Secretary, Education Offices, 
Salford. 





L. C. EVANS, 
Town Clerk, 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, 
FORT HARE, ALICE, CAPE. 
LECTURERS WANTED. 
WO LECTURERS are REQUIRED: 
I. For MATHEMATICS. 
II. For PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY. 

Male or female graduates with specialist qualifications in the 
subjects and teaching experience preferred. 

In each case the Lecturer will be required to teach up to the 
standard of first year B.A. of the University of South Africa. 

Salary for male graduate on the scale £350—4/15—{600. 

Salary for female graduate on the scale £325—£10—{£500. 

Approved service will be considered in determining the com- 
mencing salary on the scale. 

War bonus at the rate of £50 per annum for married lecturers 
and £18 per annum for unmarried will be paid while the present 
conditions persist. 

A Pension scheme is under consideration. 

Second Class Steamship and First Class Railway Fare will be 
refunded to successful applicants. 

The engagement in the fifst instance will be for three years, 

The Lecturer who gives satisfactory service may, at a future date, 
be appointed Professor upon a higher scale. 

Applications, stating age, whether married or single, qualifications 
and teaching experience, &c., enclosing copies of recent testimonials 
and giving three references will be received by 

THE PRINCIPAL, 





S.A. Native College, 
Fort Hare, Alice, Cape, S. Africa. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of PRO- 
FESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
at the above University at a salary of £750 per annum, increasing 
to £850. 
Full particulars and forms of application obtainable by sending 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR NEW ZEALAND, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2, by whom com. 
pleted applications will be received up to September 30, 1920. 


LEICESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ART MASTERSHIP 
HE Committee invite APPLICATIONS, preferably from men 
who are Associates of the Royal College of Art, for the 
POST of ART MASTER in County Secondary Schools. The 
Teacher appointed would at first be engaged for one half of each 
week in King Edward VII.’s Grammar School, Coalville, and the 
other half in King Edward VII.’s Grammar School, Melton Mowbray. 
Salary according to the graduate scale if A.R.C.A. or equivalent 
graduate qualification. Applications should be sent at once to 
W. A. Brockincton, Director of Education, 33, Bowling Green 
Street, Leicester. 


Appointments Wanted 


X-SCHOOLMASTER, Graduate, English Honours, fair Short- 
hand-Typist, desires SECRETARIAL or LIBRARY WORK, 
private family or institution, near London. Urgent; comfortable 
home first requisite—Write Box 285, ATHENzuM, 170,.Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. ' 


OUNG MAN, literary, inexperienced, enthusiastic,?requires 
work immediately.—Box 289, ATHENZUm Office, 170, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST, commanding big sales,“ whose 

books have been translated into five languages, desires to 

act as Fiction Reader for a publishing firm of repute.—Write Box 
549, SELL’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, C.4. 























For other classified announcements, see back page. 
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Authors’ Agents, ete. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 
Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.—Write Manacrr, ELpon LITERARY Srervicg, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who piace Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address : 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 
UTHORS’ MS. TYPEWRITTEN, 1s. PER THOUSAND 
WORDS.—Neat, intelligent work on good paper. In- 
dividual requirements carefully followed. Carbon copy, 4d. per 
1,000 words——LITERARY MANAGER, Oxford Bureau, 3, Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 
BOOKS 


SEPTEMBER LIST NO. 444 NOW READY 
Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders offered at Large 
Discounts off Published Prices. All new copies. Catalogues sent 
on receipt of a card, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
































OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New, 

sent on approval; 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogue free. 

One of the finest stocks of Rare Booksand First Editions. State 

wants. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Amusements 


Gate THEATRE (Hampstead Tube Station) opens 

Wednesday, September 15 to 18, at 8.15 ; Matinee Saturday, 
2.30, “‘ Bonds of Interest,” a comedy by Jacinto Benavente. 
September 20, 21 and 22, ‘‘ Tragedy of Nan,” by John Masefield. 
September 23, 24 and 25, ‘‘ You Never Can Tell,” by Bernard Shaw. 
All seats booked in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. Hampstead 7224. 














The Last Word in Protection 


usin 


Light in weight and designed on 
full and graceful lines, QUICK- 
SILVER WEATHERPROOFS are 
worn with an ease and comfort that 
allowsa man to forget he is wearing 
a top-coat. In addition, they are 
REALLY WEATHERPROOF—as 
dependable against a drenching 
downpour or continuous rain, as 
against a light summer shower. 
Made in densely-woven cloths, 
proofed by the Quicksilver process. 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS possess a pronounced 
antipathy to water, which, when in 
contact with the surface, forms into 
globules that roll quickly away 
without soakage or saturation. 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS, whilst effective shields 
against all forms of moisture, retain 
the ventilation common to woven 
fabrics, because no rubber is used 
in Quicksilver Proofing, and are 
as comfortable and healthful to 
wear as ordinary overcoats. 


Patterns of Quicksilver Cloths 
and Prices Post Free. 


H. J. NICOLL 
& Co. Ltd. 

114-120 Regent Street, W.I 

& 22 Cornhill E.C.3 London 
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Make your 
Letters and 


MSS. talk 


by adding the emphasis which only italics 
and headlines in special type can give. 


TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different 
Languages, carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, 0r our Beautiful 
beript Sybe, or from 
English*to Greek, 
Russian, French, etc. 





DIOVUAUYYT a UTTOY TTL eUs mm 74110 


Small Italic meme CAPITALS 


The above is a photographic re- 
production of sentences written on 
one machine. 














To obtain Pamphletf A'B 
please'write your Name, 
Address, and Occupation 
on margin, cut out adot. 
and post to us. 





HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 








Manchester : 10 Mosley Street. Liverpool : 50 Bold Street. 











75, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 











GENERAL LITERATURE 


RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL AND THE GENERAL 
Tueory. By A. Einstein, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
at the University of Berlin. Translated by Robert. W. 
Lawson, D.Sc., Sheffield University. With a Portrait 
and five Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED: A Cuolce oF Essays, 
By FE. V.Lucas. With 90 Illustrations by G. L. Stampa. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ART AND DECORATION. By Oscar Wilde. 
Foolscan 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
THE USES OF DIVERSITY. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 
IF I MAY. By A. A. Milne, Author of “ Not That 
It Matters.” Foolscap 8vo. 6s, net. 

ABOUT MANY THINGS. By Grace Rhys. 

Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. With 
an Introduction by E. V. Lucas and 28 Illustrations by 
A. Garth Jones. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 
With two Photogravure Portraits. New Edition. Two 
Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE STORY OF TYLTYL. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Adapted by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour. Wide Royal 8vo. 21s, net, 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
With 31 [llustrations in Colour by Hugh Thomson. 
Wide Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 
REMBRANDT’S PAINTINGS. With an Essay on 
His Life and Work. By D. S. Meldrum, Author of 
‘““Home Life in Holland.’’ With 450 Illustrations. 
Wide Royal 8vo. 42s, net. 
GEORGE MORROW: HIS BOOK. By George 
Morrow. With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
LUSTRE POTTERY. By Lady Evans, M.A. With 
24 Plates. Royal 4to, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH HERALDRY. By Cyril Davenport, V.D., 
F.S.A. With numerous Illus. F’scap 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
DOMESTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND, 1488-1688. By 
John Warrack, F.S.A.Scot. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
OLD VILLAGE LIFE. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 


F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL, SPORT, Etc. 


MOUNTAIN CRAFT. By G. Winthrop Young. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By W. T. Tilden, 
Champion of the World. With 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
BRITISH AND COLONIAL STAMPS: A GUIDE TO 
THE COLLECTION AND APPRECIATION OF THE POSTAL 
IssuES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Douglas B. 
Armstrong. WithaFrontispiece. Cwn.8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SNOWDONIA. By F. G. Brabant, Author of 

‘‘English Lakes.”” With Illustrations, Plans and Maps. 

Small pott 8vo. 6s. net. [The Little Guides.] 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. By Daniel 
Scott. With 24 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 

Small pott S8vo. [The Little Guides.] 

QUICK CUTS TO GOOD GOLF. By “ Stancliffe,” 

Author of ‘‘ Golf Do’s and Don’t’s.” 


Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS, Etc. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By E. J. 
Urwick, M.A.(Oxon), Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science, London School of Economics, Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

BERGSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By J. Alex- 
ander Gunn, M.A., Fellow of the University of Liverpool. 
With an Introduction by Alexander Mair, M.A.(Edin.), 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

WEALTH: Its PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
By A.W.Kirkaldy,M.A., B.Litt.(Oxon). Cwn. 8vo. 5s,net. 

MODERN IRISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY. By 
E. 1. Riordan. With an Historical Introduction by 
George O’Brien, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. By Conrad Gill, 
M.A., Reader in Constitutional History at the University 
of Birmingham, and C. W. Valentine, M,A., Professor 
of Education, University of Birmingham. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS: 
A Study of the Past and Future Development of the 
Relations between the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom. By H. Duncan Hall, M.A., B.Litt., University 
of Sydney and Balliol College, Oxford ; Tutorial Class 
Lecturer under the University of Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. By George 


O’Brien, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA. By Sir Ray 
Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL DAIRYING. By Dora G. Saker, N.D.D., 


B.D.F.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. By C. A. Flatt. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 





FARM STOCK. By James Wilson, M.A. With 
Diacrams and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
THE COMPLETE AIRMAN. By Captain G. C. 
Bailey, D.S.O., R.A.F., B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
METEOROLOGY. By R. G. K. Lempfert, M.A., 
C.B.E., Assistant Director of the Meteorological Office. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S PCPULAR NOVELS 


A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. By Marie Corelli. Crown 8vo. 


VERENA IN THE MIDST. 


INISHEENY. G. A. Birmingham. 8s. 6d. net. 
May rf THE UNTAMED. Edgar Rice Burroughs. 7s. 6d. net. 
CALIB W. L. George. 8s. 6d. net. 
GNLE. PiERCE’S LEGACY. Dorothea Conyers. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. A. P. Herbert. 8s. 6d. net. 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS. H. C. Bailey. 8s. Gd. net. 
PENGARD AWAKE. Ralph Straus. 8s. 6d. net. 
O PERFECT LOVE. Lady pa. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE LOST HORIZON. G. C. H. Borley. 8s. 6d. net. 


8s. 6d. net. 


E. V. Lucas. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE LEOPARD fm THE LILY. Marjorie Bowen. 6d. net. 
HAPPY RASCALS. Morton Howard. 


Od. net. 
6d. net. 
6d. net. 
. net. 
6d. net. 
6d. net, 
6d. net. 


A ba bs To ARCTURUS. David Lindsay. 
SKYRIDER. B. M. Bower. 

LOVE: S TRIUMPH. Charles Neville Buck. 
RIMROCK JONES. Dane Coolidge. 

LEAVE IT TO DORIS. Ethel Hueston. 
THE RANCHMAN. Charles Alden Seltzer. 


eeseeees 
2 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A QUESTION OF PRESTIGE 


RESTIGE, in spite of the fire-eaters, is not 
Pp really a matter of big battalions. Indeed, 
it would be almost true to say that the 
German Empire, where the battalions were biggest, 
never had any, and that France by her defeat of 1870 
did not lose any. For prestige is, in the main, a 
spiritual achievement. A nation which can produce 
agreat poet or man of science, or perform a disinterested 
and generous action, acquires prestige. Prestige 
is not acquired by sending gunboats where nobody 
wants them, or armies to maintain a_ political 
arrangement which will collapse as soon as those 
armies are withdrawn. These things are irrelevant. 
When all the gimcrack States with which he scattered 
Europe had fallen into ruins, Napoleon still had 
prestige—the prestige of a man of genius. 

Nothing has done more to re-establish the prestige 
of Germany than Dr. Einstein’s discovery of the theory 
of relativity. The glamour of what has been described 
as perhaps the greatest single achievement of the 
human intellect has penetrated far beyond the ranks 
of those competent to appraise, or even to understand 
it. The man in the street vaguely knows of Einstein 
as a miracle-worker, and, after a moment’s mild 
amazement that a German should be able to discover 
anything, he has accepted the fact with resignation, 
and even a tinge of sporting satisfaction that a nation 
which had been so thoroughly knocked out should 
have been able to get to its feet and deliver such a 
very unintelligible blow as the Einstein theory. The 
higher mathematics are a little below the belt, perhaps, 
but after all. 

Naturally on one would have supposed that the Germans 


would feel a debt of gratitude to one who had so timely 
asserted their eminence in the arts of peace. But 
man is an unnatural animal, and for some strange 
reason the Germans cannot stomach the fact that 
Einstein is a Jew. It is not an unusual thing to be 
in these days; but in the present state of German 
national sentiment it is apparently intolerable that 
the greatest mathematical physicist since Newton 
should, in addition to being a German, be also a Jew. 
Therefore true-blue German scientists write patriotic 
articles denouncing his subversive speculations, and 
true-blue German students make demonstrations at 
his lectures, until the situation has become so hateful 
that Einstein has been forced to declare that he will 
leave Berlin for ever. 

Here is an opportunity to acquire a little more 
prestige for ourselves. We suggest that an English 
University should invite Einstein to become a professor 
in England, until such time as the Germans realize 
that they have been stupid as well as ungrateful in 
their conduct towards him. We have no desire to 
deprive the Germans of a great man, but it would be 
very pleasant to show them that we know how to 
treat him better ; that, in short, we possess a higher 
civilization than they do, and therefore rightly enjoy 
a greater prestige. Very possibly Einstein would 
not care to accept such an invitation; but whether 
he accepted or refused, the gesture would have been 
made. It would be counted to us for righteousness 
for many years to come. It might even convince the 
Germans that they were beaten, not by better arma- 
ments but by a better idea. And at a moment when 
the finer consciousness of the world languishes for a 
generous gesture it is due to our national pride that 
England should be the first to make it. 
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A PAIR OF BUTTON BOOTS 
I 


OME time ago Alita brought me a letter to 
read to her. Alita is my native cook, and 
one of the articles of our association is that 

I have to act as her secretary and amanuensis. This 
is the letter : 
To Mrs. Alita Itumeleng 
From Miss Emily Itumeleng. 

My Dear Mother 

I am taking this short delightful to acknowledge to 
you about my life on earth. I am still well under the mercy 
of our Lord. No complains indeed about me. Hoping to 
hear the very same from you. 

Oh mammy I am shame for the people. I have no close 
to wear. All the girls is got bottanes boots. I go naked. 
Oh mammy you did say you will give me a piano. Please 
send bottanes boots. 

Your everlasting child 
Miss Emily Itumeleng. 

P.S. Big size 5. 

I may mention at once that the opening paragraph 
of Miss Emily’s letter is an invariable formula, and 
is not expected to have any direct bearing on the 
subsequent contents. But the letter itself, as com- 
prised in the second tightly-packed paragraph, might 
perhaps not suffer by alittle annotation. For instance, 
“‘bottanes’’ boots—what are ‘“‘bottanes’” boots? 
And what is all this about a piano? 

Well, now, let me go into leisurely details. 

Alita on her salary, which is not as large as that 
of, say, the latest cinematograph favourite, supports 
as follows : 

Her aged mother, the guardian of her family. 

Her son, Sydney, in the fourth standard. 

Her daughter, the aforesaid Miss Emily, aged 18. 

Miss Emily’s daughter, Josephine. 

Mr. No Pass, who has no other name but No Pass 
because, as Alita remarked at the time, he came 
into the world without a pass. 

And Mr. No Pass’s baby sister. 

These last two are the offspring of a sister of 
Alita’s, who has recently adopted a new husband 
and discarded the maternal responsibilities of bygone 
unions. Alita had also a brother in the Native Labour 
Contingent overseas, and a crippled husband. 

Alita herself was sent to me a few years ago from 
Bloemfontein. I was to recognize her on Johannesburg 
station by a red rosette. I had been led to expect a 
light-coloured graduate from a domestic school. 
But a dark, middle-aged woman, with red cheeks 
and anxious eyes, was leaning well out of a third-class 
window, and her bosom was covered with an enormous 
arrangement in red. 

That was Alita—a pioneer to the Rand, where 
wages are great and passes for females non-existent. 

On the first of every month Alita takes her earnings 
in their entirety to the post-office and dispatches 
them to her mother. Her own needs are met by 
tips and “‘ perks,” an occasional gift, and a commission 
on what she can dispose of to old clo’ men, on the 
one hand, and the sale of bones, papers and bottles, 
on the other hand. Lately, by the way, the fluctua- 
tions in the bottle market—from a penny to sixpence, 
and suddenly down to threepence again—have greatly 
upset Alita’s equilibrium. She was holding six bottles 
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against a rise. When the market dropped to three. 
pence, she obstinately refused to let go her stocks, 
And now, as is the way of gamblers, she will hold 
them until they are practically worthless again. . , 

But during the last few months all these profits 
had been going to swell a certain fund. We called 
it the shawl fund. 


II. 

It was like this. 

On Sunday all Alita’s friends wear to church a 
black cashmere shawl, with long, elegant fringes, 
Among them walked Alita, clad only in her blue 
dress with the little white spots. You would never 
have guessed from her gallant bearing and animated 
conversation that she was suffering the deepest 
humiliation. But Alita’s animation was only the pride 
of defiance. 

She explained it to me passionately not long ago, 
(I am translating from our medium of the Taal.) 

“Tt is not right for a woman of my age to go 
like this’’ (she drew up her unshawled shoulders) 
“to church. All the other women are dressed as a 
married woman should be dressed. Only I must go 
shamefully in the face of the world.” 

Poor Alita! In twenty years of married life she 
had never attained the dignity of a black cashmere 
shawl. And this although she had once got as far 
as buying one. But then she had ended by giving 
it to her mother, who had accidentally burned her 
own. And her subsequent savings had always found 
an outlet elsewhere. 

It was after this outburst of Alita’s that we hit 
on the special shawl fund idea. On the day she 
received this letter of Miss Emily’s the fund stood 
at thirty-seven shillings. A black cashmere shawl of 
passable quality, with fair fringes, could be obtained 
in these times for not under forty shillings. 

Forty shillings was our mark. 


III. 

But I still have to explain away that letter. 

For instance, the piano. You would hardly think 
that Alita was in a position to buy pianos. Neverthe 
less, a piano is one of Miss Emily’s most constant 
demands. I suppose it must have reference to some 
old childhood promise: ‘‘If you are good, I will 
give you a piano.” 

But, unfortunately, neither in the conventlona 
nor in any other sense has Miss Emily been “‘ good.” 
There is, to begin with, the matter of Josephine. 
Josephine is not an authorized version. . . . 

And about the “ bottanes”’ boots. 

I have known now for a long time that high button 
boots are to the young native girl of Bloemfontein 
what furs and diamonds are to the favourite of the 
footlights. They are not only a possession, they are a 
symbol. In the native location in Bloemfontein high 
button boots stand for smartness, for affluence, for 
social position. But in these days of leather-shortage 
to demand “ bottanes’”’ boots ! 

Alita almost wept. 

“But, Alita,’’ I remonstrated, “it’s so hot in 
Bloemfontein Emily doesn’t really need high button 
boots.” 
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“« Missis,”’ said Alita despairingly, ‘‘ all the girls will 
have high button boots for Christmas. Only my 
child must go about like an orphan — because her 
father is broken and her mother must be the man 
of the family. As I sit here, the only one among all 
the women without a black shawl, so Emily must 
sit naked in the house while her friends go around 
in button boots.” 

Personally, knowing the Christmas weather in 
Bloemfontein, I should have considered not only 
metaphorical but actual nakedness preferable to high 
button boots, but how argue against a principle ? 
Meat is dear, meal is prohibited, money has not half 
its ordinary value, but Miss Emily must have 
“bottanes ’’ boots. So much, at least, has European 
culture taught her. 


IV. 


Those days Alita was torn by a double sorrow: 
Constant demands for ‘‘ bottanes ”’ boots for Christmas 
(or, alternatively, a piano); a sudden cessation in 
the letters of the brother in the Labour Contingent 
across the water. 

And then there came a letter from Miss Emily 
which set her on fire. 

If Miss Emily did not get “‘ bottanes’”’ boots in 
time for Christmas, she would sell the baby ! 

“But what nonsense!” I said. 

“No,” said Alita, ‘‘she means it. She will sell 
the baby. And who will carry water for me in my 
old age?” 

“But she can’t sell the baby. No one would 
buy it.” 

Alita shook her head. Who was I to understand 
the charms of Josephine ? 

Next day she came to me, haggard. 

“T want the money, missis.” 

“What for, Alita?” 

“For the boots.” 

“Oh, Alita, not that money.” 

“Yes, please, missis.”’ 

Irefused peremptorily. ‘‘ Theshawl money? No!” 

Another few days passed. 

And then I came across Alita weeping silently in a 
corner. 

“What is it, Alita?’’ I asked. But of course I 
knew. 

_“ All the girls will go to church in stiff white dresses— 
vip, vip ’’ (unconsciously Alita swaggered her shoulders 
and hips)—‘‘ with high button boots, and my child 
will stay naked at home. Oh, missis, give me the 
money.” 

I brought it out. 


“ Here, take it. But I am angry with you, Alita.” 


Alita was smiling through her tears. She handed 
me the money back. 
“Missis must buy the boots, please. For thirty- 


seven shillings. Let it be the best boots in 
Johannesburg ! ”’ 

Little Alita knows the price of the best boots in 
Johannesburg! But I got her some wonderful boots, 
all the same. Not only with buttons, but with four 
holes to lace at the top as well. 

Alita was delighted. She tried them on in front 


of a wardrobe looking-glass. 
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“Such boots no other girl in Bloemfontein has.” 
She sighed with satisfaction. 

“ But, Alita, your shawl ? ” 

“God will send it,” said Alita. 
lacked conviction. 


But her voice 


V 


And then—O ye of little faith !—he sent it. 

There came a wire, a letter, a parcel. A wire from 
Cape Town. The brother of the Labour Contingent, 
lost, unheard of, was back in South Africa. 

A few days later a letter and a parcel from Bloem- 
fontein, and in the parcel a shawl, with long, long 
fringes. Alita threw it over her shoulders, and walked 
from the kitchen to the fowl-run, turning her body 
from side to side in deliberate triumph. “I will 
wear this to church on Christmas Day. And thank 
the Lord that he sent back my brother. And all 
the other women will say, ‘ Ai-e, Alita!’ ’’ She put 
her head against the glory of her shoulder. 

‘My everlasting brother!”’ she said, voicing the 
final expression of tenderness, her voice rich with 
happiness. ‘‘ My everlasting brother!” 

SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 
SEAFARING 


LL peoples that dwell by the sea sometimes 
venture out upon it. The boys are eager to 
swim and sail, and the men may be turned 

into habitual navigators by the spirit of enterprise 
or by necessity. But some races take to the water 
more kindly than others, either because they love the 
waves more or the furrow less. We may imagine that 
sheer distress drove the Norse fishermen and pirates 
into their open boats. The ocean they explored was 
rough and desolate ; the fish and the pillaged foreigner 
had to compensate them for their privations. They 
quitted their fiords and brackish islands dreaming of 
happier lands. But with the Greeks and the English 
the case was somewhat different. There are no 
happier lands than theirs ; and they set forth for the 
most part on summer seas towards wilder and less 
populous regions. They went armed, of course, and 
ready to give battle; they had no scruples about 
carrying home what they could purloin or obtain by 
enormously advantageous barter, but they were not 
in quest of softer climes and foreign models; their 
home remained their ideal. They were scarcely willing 
to settle in foreign parts unless they could live their 
home life there. This love of home was one thing in 
their minds with the love of liberty ; it was a loyalty 
inwardly grounded and not a mere tribute to habit or 
external influences. They could consequently retain 
their manners wherever they went, and could found 
free colonies, almost as Greek or as English as the 
mother country ; for it was not Greece that originally 
formed the Greeks nor England the English, but the 
other way round: the Greeks and the English, 
wherever they might be, spun their institutions about 
them like a cocoon. Certainly the geographical 
environment was favourable; the skies and waters 
that embosomed them—when in their migrations they 
had reached those climes—simply met their native 
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genius half-way and allowed it to bloom as it had not 
elsewhere. But the winds could carry that same seed 
to fructify in other soils; and as there were many 
Greek cities sprung from one, so there are several 
local Englands in Great Britain, and others all over 
the world. Even people who are not heirs of these 
nations according to the flesh may assimilate their 
spirit in some measure. All men are Greek in the best 
sense in so far as they are rational, and live and think 
on the human scale; and all are English in so far as 
their souls are individual, each the imperturbably 
dominant cell in its own organism, each faithful to its 
inner oracle. 

Life at sea is very favourable to this empire of 
personal liberty. The inner man, the hereditary 
Psyche that breeds the body and its discursive thoughts, 
craves to exercise ascendancy; it is essentially a 
formative principle, an organ of government. Mere 
solitude and monastic reverie, such as a hermit or 
satirist may enjoy even in great cities, weary and 
oppress the Englishman. He wants to do something 
or else to play at something. His thoughts are not 
vivid and substantial enough for company; his 
passions are too nebulous to define their innate objects, 
until accident offers something that perhaps may 
serve. At sea there is always something doing: you 
must mind the helm, the sails, or the engines; you 
must keep things ship-shape ; brasses must be always 
bright and eyes sharp; decorum is essential, since 
discipline is so; you may even dress for dinner and 
read prayers on Sunday. This routine does not 
trespass on the liberty and reserve of your inner man. 
You can exchange a few hearty commonplaces with 
the other officers and sailors, or even with a casual 
passenger ; now and then you may indulge in a long 
talk, pacing the deck beneath the stars. There is 
space, there is the constant shadow of danger, the 
chance of some adventure at sea or on a strange shore. 
There is a continual test and tension of character. 
There are degrees of authority and of competence, but 
the sailor’s art is finite ; his ship, however complicated 
and delicate a creature, has a known structure and 
known organs; she will not do anything without a 
reason ; she is not too wayward (as is the course of 
things on terra firma) for a clear-headed man to 
understand or for a firm hand to steer. Maritime 
fortune in its uncertainty has after all not many forms 
of caprice ; its worst tricks are familiar ; your life-belt 
is hanging over your bunk, and you are ready. 

Everyone grumbles at his lot and at his profession ; 
but what is man that he should ask for more? These 
buffeting winds, these long hours of deep breathing, 
these habits of quick decision and sharp movement 
whet your appetite ; you relish your solid plain food, 
whilst your accustomed drink smoothes over the petty 
worries of the day, and liberates your private musings ; 
and what a companionable thing your pipe is! The 
women—dear, dogmatic, fussy angels—are not here ; 
that is a relief; and yet you are counting the weeks 
before you can return to them at home. And all those 
tender episodes of a more fugitive sort, how merrily 
you think them over now! more merrily perhaps than 
you enacted them, since you need not call to mind the 
little shabby accompaniments and false notes that 
may have marred them in reality. Your remoter 
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future, too, is smiling enough for an honest man who 
believes in God and is not a snob in the things of the 
spirit. You see in your mind’s eye a cottage on some 
sunny hillside overlooking the sea; near it, from a 
signal-post that is a ship’s mast, the flags are flapping 
in the breeze; your children are playing on the 
beach—except the eldest, perhaps, already a sailor, 
There is a blessed simplicity about the sea, with its 
vast inhumanity islanding and freeing the humanity 
of man. 
G. SANTAYANA. 


OLBIOCRACY 


HILE deputations of the Labour Party attend 
the Prime Minister for lessons in elementary 
politics, and while the public at large counts 

rugs and mufflers, and wonders whether the lessons 
will be learned before or after the revolution, the 
revolution itself has come, and, some think, is well 
established. While eyes were turned the other way 
it has entered and taken its seat : a quiet—you might 
say an evolutionary—revolution. While the capitalist 
and the proletarian struggle in the arena, it has taken 
their seats; and who will, or who can, turn it out 
again ? 

Enter Olbiocracy. You are awkward, and your 
boots squeak. Your broadcloth never fits, and 
your collar is always tootight. As for the style of your 
wife and daughters, it is unspeakable. But money is 
power, isn’t it? And you have more money than all 
the capitalists in the world. You may not have 
formulated your rights, but votes are as good as 
rights ; and I think, I just think, that you have more 
votes than the proletarian. 

You were not so hard up before the war as some made 
out, were you? The local tradesman was not so near 
bankruptcy as they contended. The clerk, the agent, 
the little self-styled business man—they were all being 
squeezed out, some said. But the truth is that they 
couldn’t be spared. They are because they must be. 
One could prove their existence by philosophy. 

And you have all made your fortunes in the war. 
What you would call a fortune. The retailer finds that 
shortage of necessities just what he required to set 
him up for life, with a little bit over. The clerk and 
his kind did not come off quite so well, but a deal 
better than we guessed. The allotment, no longer a 
social slur, saves much money ; the shorter hours give 
time for bees and poultry; and when the children 
leave school, they earn twice or three times what they 
did before. And one and all have relations who have 
struck it lucky, who, if they do not provide money, at 
least provide moral support. 

This, this is what really matters. For you work 
by numbers, like the ants or the Territorials. You 
never do a thing first: you wait to see whom you 
should follow. Somehow or other you all follow. 
No one begins, but everybody imitates; I don't 
profess to know how it is done. But think of the moral 
effect—this automatism of the immeasurably tame. 
Who shall stop you ? 

The proletarian asserts that he despises you. If he 
does, it is because he fears. You have a fatal attraction 
for the prosperous proletarian—or is it his wife? 
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Before he knows, he is one of you, and the daily picture- 
paper you so delight in adds another number to its 
circulation. A felt hat with a pair of brown boots, 
and the branding is complete. Enter the olbiocrat. 
There are so many of you already, houses upon houses 
of you ; and, so far as I can see, now that proletarians 
prosper, there will soon be ever so many more. 


You want no more changes, now your change has 
come. A change makes you think, and you prefer 
not to. Do you want a bloody class-war ? Not a bit. 
Who in that case would pose for your daily and your 
weekly pictures? What do you want? Perfect, 
permanent immobility, with, perhaps, a bit more coal 
and a less impertinent girl. Who withholds these 
things? So far as you can see, the proletarian. Why, 
then, seduce him ! 

Saviours of society, we, the writers, the artists, the 
general dealers in nonsense, and the millionaires, take 
refuge behind your phalanx. If you hold, all goes well. 
At least we shall be certain of our lives, though it is 
not clear that, except the millionaires, we shall be 
certain of anything more. Seduce the proletarian. 
Extend your propaganda. More power to your squeaky 
boots, or is it your solemn Sunday parades? The 
secret of your charm I do not know, but I wish it well. 
It may be a dull world, but at least we shall live, 
when the olbiocratic ant has entered into his own, 

STEPHEN WARD. 


He is like a God, not a Sabaoth or an Olympian, but the kind 
of Russian god who ‘‘sits on a maple throne under a golden lime- 


tree,’’ not very majestic, but perhaps more cunning than all the 
other gods.—Maxim Gorky, ‘‘ Recollections of Tolstoy.’’ 


What secret knowledge, old and cunning god, 
Purses your eyes in their inhuman leer ? 
What grim disdain lurks in your hateful nod, 
What arrogance, and what more awful fear 
Of things we cannot see, 
Strong spirit of the tree, 
Who knows wherein the roots are set of all mortality ? 


Whence camest thou, a mortal man in seeming, 
Speaking our tongue, supreme in all our skill, 
To spurn them both aside for thy dread dreaming 
Of the ungovernable, mighty Will 
That sent thee to deride 
The triumphs of our pride 
And pierce our hearts with terror of thine own eyes terrified ? 


What centaur-king at battle with the beasts 
Begat thee in the flush of victory 
Upon what fierce-eyed queen ? What drunken feasts 
Within the matted walls once drowned the cry 
Of the swift ravishment 
Of her whose pride was bent 
To hide the seed that bore thee in the darkness of his tent ? 


The wild-maned horses neighed thee to thy rest ; 
The jackals howled their hunger round the horde 
While thy fierce mother clutched thee to her breast, 
Suckling a chieftain worthy of her lord 
Whose bloody hand had led 
Her captive to his bed, 
Bidding her raise up new kindred in the men she bore 
and bred. 
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Through what unnumbered ages hast thou sped, 
Thou mighty horseman, o’er the Asian plain ? 
What teeming tribes of nomads hast thou led 
To battle and to plunder and to pain ? 
Slant-eyed watcher of the nights, 
Master of creeping fights, 
To what god what victims gav’st thou in thy sacrificial rites ? 


He was thy sire who would not to the tomb, 
At whose dark terrors his grim spirit quailed, 
Go comfortless ; but took to share his doom 
A thousand warriors on their steeds impaled, 
Who girded him around 
In the darkness of his mound 
To be his guard against the fang of death’s grey, ghostly 
hound. 


Not of thy kin was he who dreamed to hear 
The spinning stars make heavenly harmony, 
Obedient in sweet celestial fear 
To love that lasts to all eternity ; 
To thine the stars gave light 
To aid them in the fight, 
And guide their fearful courses through the menace of the 
night. 


And when the unending journey came to rest 
Thou slumbered still, still shaped within thy sleep, 
In the proud loins of men who to the West 
Turned scornful eyes to mark where they might reap 
A harvest from the mind 
Their wandering as a wind 
Had suffered them not pause to sow with dreams of 
humankind. 


As men who rush into a new-found land, 
They stormed the gates of dreaming and desire ; 
Within the grasp of their all-daring hand 
Believed the shadows of the magic fire, 
Urging their journey on 
Till earthly hosts had won 
To peaks lit by the farthest ray of thought’s unearthly sun. 


In this dim realm they wandered once again, 
Passing beyond the smooth and charted ways 
Into a wilderness unknown of men 
Where hearts grew faint with hunger and the maze 
Of their imaginings, 
Visions of shadowy things 
Confounded by the ghostly breath of immaterial wings. 


The God they sought came not, but thou wert born ; 
In thy proud nostrils was the earth’s strong breath ; 
Thou laughed their baffled wisdom into scorn ; 
Thine eyes glanced backward at the hound of death ; 
And things they could not see 
Struck anguish into thee, 
Remembering where the roots are set of all mortality. 


After a little space of urgent days, 
Wherein thou wert supreme in all our skill, 
The memory of the waste, ancestral ways, 
The might of an ungovernable Will 
Locked the once eager tongue 
That in thy youth had rung 
O’er Europe like a mighty bell in a high belfry hung ; 


Till at the last thou wandered forth alone 
To meet thy death where only stars might see, 
On the dim plain that echoes with the moan 
Of the impenetrable mystery 
To which no man has trod, 
Nor old and cunning god 
Who leers and fears and frights men with the blindness 


of his nod. 
JoHN MIDDLETON Murry. 
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REVIEWS 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SOPHOCLES 


Tue (prpus TYRANNUS OF SopHocLEsS. Translated and explained 
by J. T. Sheppard, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge University Press. 20s. net.) 


HE work of recent scholars in Greek tragedy has 
been largely a work of emancipation. There was 
handed down to us a somewhat limited and severe 

tradition of what was classical or ancient, both in thought 
and expression, a sort of confined area outside of which 
lay all the perils of the romantic, the Christian and the 
modern. This convention has been loosened or broadened 
in three ways. A more exact study of language, parti- 
cularly of ‘‘ semantics,’’ has shown the inadequacy of the 
received dictionary translations. Research in the fields 
of anthropology and ancient religion has broken barriers 
and opened vistas innumerable, in place of a somewhat 
dead seemliness revealing a world of live things, some 
seemly and some not. And a more resolute and imagina- 
tive attempt to understand the difficult passages in Greek 
MSS. before emending them away has resulted in the 
discovery of countless subtleties and beauties, hitherto 
concealed, in both the language and the construction of 
Greek tragedy. 

No doubt this movement has committed excesses, and 
it is interesting to see evidences of a reaction towards 
classicism. Young Tycho von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
killed on the Russian front in 1916, left behind him an 
unfinished work on ‘“‘Die Dramatische Technik des 
Sophokles,’”’ which has been published with a dissertation 
by his father. It emphasizes strongly the limitations of 
ancient dramatic art, and urges critics to concentrate their 
attention on the actual presentation of the scene rather 
than the supposed “real character” of the dramatis 
persone. And now Mr. J. T. Sheppard has published a 
most scholarly edition of the “‘(dipus Rex,” with a 
translation and discussions occupied almost entirely with 
points of dramaturgy. Mr. Sheppard is an artist as well 
as a critic, and at times his artistic feelings lead him to a 
rather expletive strength of language. To describe the 
performance of “‘ Professor Murray’s translation produced 
by Reinhardt’’ as Sophocles ‘“‘in the worst conditions 
that a bad producer can invent” is somewhat impulsive. 
If Reinhardt and I had been human, it might have raised 
in our minds a prejudice against Mr. Sheppard. But an 
occasional oath may well be forgiven in a book of such 
sincerity and thoughtfulness. 

To illustrate his method I select two or three of the 
larger points. 

At the opening of the play a crowd is gathered in front 
of the Palace of (Edipus. It is apparently a great crowd. 
Old men, priests, youths, and children “‘not yet able to 
fiy far,” are mentioned as present. The city is “‘heavy 
with incense, heavy with peans and wailings ’’—pzans 
being literally cries to affright a foe or ward off an attack of 
pestilence. The crowd has evidently been waiting a long 
time when the doors are opened and (Edipus appears. 
He asks them, “‘ What are these kneelings that ye make 
swift towards me ?”’ or, as I translate, ‘‘ Wherefore thus 
on bended knee Press ye upon me?’ A great motley 
crowd; incense steaming; cries of defiance, shrieks of 
lamentation; at last a great surging movement of the 
crowd towards the palace in supplication as the King 
appears: there is material here for an opening scene of 
a very striking kind. Reinhardt used it “for all it was 
worth.” He had a vast and agonized crowd waiting before 
a vast and gloomy palace. The effect was no doubt 
open to one serious criticism: it struck a note so strong 
and impressive that the following scenes could not rise 
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above it. In fact, I think we may be pretty sure that 
Reinhardt greatly exaggerated the effect intended by 
Sophocles. Still, the effect must have been there. 

Mr. Sheppard will have none of it. He must have all 
things calm and ‘“‘classical.”” He says authoritatively 
that ‘“‘the opening scene is quiet,’’ and to achieve that 
result he ignores the pans and the wailing, he suppresses 
the surging supplication, and, if 1 may say so, deliberately 
takes some of the life and exactitude out of his translation. 
He smoothes it down to a conventional classic opening. 
I do not feel certain, even apart from one’s natural hesi- 
tation in differing from Mr. Sheppard—lI do not feel certain 
that this treatment is wrong. It is quite conceivable that 
Sophocles might indicate the terrors of the pestilence- 
stricken multitude by a purely symbolic method, much as 
a Greek landscape painter will indicate a river scene by 
putting in the corner of his picture an old man recumbent 
onanurn. A “quiet opening” of that sort, in which we 
are told that people crowd and cry, while really they 
stay decorously quiet, is quite a possibility; but in 
the absence of evidence it seems safer to suppose that 
when Sophocles said there were shrieks, there were 
shrieks. 

Very interesting problems are suggested by the Tiresias 
scene, 316-462. Tiresias has long known that (E£dipus is 
the son of Jocasta and murderer of Laius. He knows that 
the pestilence is caused by the presence of this polluted 
person in Thebes. In a crisis of the plague (dipus 
summons him for consultation. He comes, but, when 
(Edipus questions him about the cause of the plague, is 
taken by surprise, refuses to speak, becomes angry, utters 
a series of sinister and apparently mocking innuendoes, 
and eventually breaks out into open denunciation of 
the doomed King. Why did he never speak before ? 
Why did he never try to prevent the marriage of Gidipus ° 
Why did he obey the summons if he meant not to speak ? 
(For it must have been obvious why he was summoned.) 
Why, if he meant to spare Cdipus, did he not tell him 
privately and frankly? Why did he taunt him darkly in 
public ? Why did he lose his temper in a way so unworthy 
of a prophet ? 

Tycho von Wilamowitz is ready with his answer. These 
questions, and many others like them, are futile, because 
Sophocles is not concerned with the psychology of his 
characters ; he is concerned simply with the immediate 
stage effect. Tiresias is not ‘‘a man for himself,’ but 
“a will-less instrument in the hands of the playwright.” 
Consequently, Wilamowitz condemns Dr. Bruhn and 
myself for attempting to explain the prophet’s psychology. 

His criticism is exceedingly powerful and well put. 
Much of it is to me convincing. Sophocles, like Homer 
and like Shakespeare, does concentrate on the immediate 
scene toa greater extent than a writer like Ibsen or Dumas 
fils would think permissible. But, I would suggest, 
a scene ceases to be effective, it becomes silly, if it alto- 
gether loses its hold on psychological truth. And this 
particular scene is certainly better to read and easier to 
act if we can see a consistent thread running through all 
Tiresias’ conduct, or at least all of his conduct on the 
stage. This I try to find by recalling the realities of 
the type to which Tiresias belongs. He is not a “ gentle 
hermit of the vale,” nor a wise clergyman. The prophet 
of Greek tragedy is apt to be an uncanny figure, not so 
very far removed from the medicine-man, with much 
sanctity no doubt, but also with a touch of the insane and 
the malignant. 

Mr. Sheppard also tries to explain the scene psycho- 
logically ; but he will have no malignity and he shudders 
at the word “medicine-man.”’ His method is to minimize 
and to smoothe. It would take too long to illustrate this 
in detail, but we may take one point. At 1.337 Tiresias 
uses a double; entendre. ‘‘My temper thou blamest’ 
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put the . .-. . that lives with thee thou knowest not.” 
The article is feminine, and the phrase naturally means 
“the woman that lives with thee,” but it might mean 
merely “the temper that lives with thee.” If the double 
meaning is there, as most scholars have assumed, the words 
clearly imply a tone of malignant mockery. So Mr. 
Sheppard denies that there is any double meaning. 


A more obscure problem is raised by the great central 
chorus about Purity, ll. 863-910. It is almost impossible 
to put the issue briefly. But we may say, roughly, that 
in the mind of the Chorus (1) Creon and Tiresias have 
accused (Edipus of the murder of Laius and other mys- 
terious crimes. (2) (dipus has retorted that the prophet 
is bribed to lie and that Creon is conspiring to take the 
crown. (3) (Edipus has been referred to, apparently not 
in any bad sense, as ‘‘the tyrant.” The lyric contains 
(1) a prayer for purity ; (2) a statement about pride and 
ambition which ‘‘ makes the tyrant ’’; (3) a reference to 
corruption, impiety towards altars, unjust gains and 
blasphemy. The relevance is a little difficult to see. 
Wilamowitz says boldly that we have here a fine lyric poem 
with no relevance to the play, to be explained probably by 
some unknown controversy of the time. I have tried 
to explain that it is all relevant ; that the prayer for purity 
is suggested by the accusations of pollution that have 
been thrown about; the ‘‘ ambition, which makes the 
tyrant,” by the possibility that Creon is conspiring for 
the crown; the corruption and impiety by the idea of the 
bribed prophet. The thought of the Chorus is: ‘‘ How 
awful are the pollutions charged against Cidipus! Yet 
how awful if our trusted Creon is an ambitious traitor, and 
the holy Tiresias a bribed liar!” Mr. Sheppard insists 
that, to be dramatically justified, the lyric must be all 
about (Edipus, and, in order to make it so, he resorts to 
a very curious argument, which he develops in an intro- 
ductory essay, a note and an appendix. It is that Gidipus 
has been called a “tyrant.’” True, the word was not 
meant in a bad sense, but nevertheless he has been so 
called. Now a “tyrant”’ is, according to Greek con- 
vention, the extreme type of wickedness, uniting all the 
vices. Therefore, if Gidipus is a tyrant, any vice that you 
like to mention is relevant to him. 

Of course this curt sentence does not do justice to 
Mr. Sheppard’s argument, which is developed with great 
range of learning, and is very interesting and instructive 
toread. It does not convince me. It depends on a view 
of Greek poetry which reduces it too much to a sort of 
beautiful embroidery of conventional themes. I do not 
feel at all confident in my own explanation, but I do not 
at present see any other which will save Mr. Sheppard and 
me from the dangerous embrace of Wilamowitz and a 
confession that the ode is simply an irrelevant song. 


However, these are details. The most noteworthy 
characteristic of Mr. Sheppard’s work is that it is a real 
study of Greek dramaturgy. He has at every line asked 
himself the question, ‘‘ Why is this said, and what purpose 
does it serve, and in what tone of voice did Sophocles 
mean it to be spoken?” I have long wished to see such 
a commentary written upon some Greek play. It is just 
the work to which Greek scholars ought now to apply 
themselves. Previous generations have elucidated for us 
most of the preliminary problems. We knowthe grammar, 
the antiquities, much of the semantics ; we are now in a 
position to begin to understand the whole work of art, 
but such understanding requires three things—high 
scholarship, experience and imagination. This book gives 
evidence of all of them. I naturally differ from Mr. 
Sheppard in some respects,but I welcome warmly, if he 
will allow me to say so, a book which is just the sort of 
book which I have long wished to see written. 

GILBERT MuRRAY. 
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A MATTER OF OPINION 


SATAN THE WaSTER. By Vernon Lee. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


"|: exact constitution of the universe is, after all, 
a matter of opinion. But, you say, of course it is ; 
why mention it? We reply: Read Vernon Lee’s 

“Satan the Waster,” and you will realize that this dull, 

melancholy platitude assumes, in the circumstances, a 

comfortable quality of reassurance ; for it implies that the 

exact constitution of the universe is not, after all, a matter 
of Vernon Lee’s opinion. 

David Copperfield always felt painfully young when he 
happened to catch the eye of Steerforth’s valet; and 
perhaps most of us can remember people and books that 
made us feel young and—even at an age when a sense of 
youth might well be prized—resentful. Casting about for 
a common characteristic of those who inflict it upon us, 
we think we discover it in the quality called ‘‘ cocksureness.’* 
Cocksureness exacts a kind of unwilling deference; it 
cannot be countered at the moment by anything save an: 
equal cocksureness working in the opposite direction, or’ 
simple rudeness, or the grace of God ; failing these, there 
is nothing for it but to submit. And if beneath our 
submission is concealed a rebellious doubt, a questioning 
of the foundation on which so much confidence is piled, 
we may become very much harassed. 

We are casting about, it will be seen, forareason why a 
book so honest, intelligent, well-written, clever, should not 
stimulate but depress, should be a tiresome book. In 
addition to the above hints we may mention that the 
Masque, ‘‘ Satan the Waster,” occupies 110 pages out of 
about 340; the remainder consists of Introduction and 
Notes. That is a damning—or at least a damnable—factg 

Satan invites Clio, his old admirer and accomplice, to 
witness a spectacle he is organizing—a grand Ballet of 
the Nations under the direction of Ballet Master Death. 
In the leisure hour which precedes the show he explains to 
her his position as the Principle of Evil : 

Satan disdains such barter of good for better; he claims absolute 
oblation. My sacrifice is sheer loss ; andthe offering to my essential 
godhead, is waste..... Thus all true sacrifice is to the Power 
of Evil. 

Clio accompanies her friend to the ‘‘ World”’ Theatre, 
where the Orchestra of Patriotism is now assembling. 
Greed, Loyalty, Chivalry, Comradeship, Bullying, 
Reverence, Justice, Idealism, Fear, Adventure, the blind 
youth Heroism, are among those who tune up for the 
unlovely dance which presently begins. At the end of 
the bloody performance Satan takes Clio to the green-room, 
and, by a combined gramophone and cinematograph 
arrangement, shows her the conditions under which the 
Ballet of the Nations was prepared—conversations of 
diplomatists, newspaper men, business men, etc. 

Both the allegorical Masque and the Prologue and Notes 
are didactic; they exist to convey to us Vernon Lee’s 
opinions about the war and other matters, and they do so 
with considerable dogmatism. Our quarrel is not with the 
opinions in detail ; our own happen to coincide with them 
very widely, in so far as they imply an analysis of the 
phenomena discussed. But dogmatism implies synthesis 
—a conviction. We think we have elucidated the con- 
viction that lies within Vernon Lee’s dogmatism ; it is, 
that Happiness alone is worth while, and that we must 
direct all our energies and intelligence towards its achieve- 
ment. Now we all desire happiness; but individual 
experience might warn us that the conscious pursuit of it 
leads to very curious results, but not to happiness. 
Happiness appears to be a by-product of something else. 
Nothing is easier theoretically than to abstract, as does 
Vernon Lee, the ethical values from life ; nothing is more 
difficult than to construct from what remains a philosophy” 
satisfying the implications of experience. F. W. 8... 
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A POLITICAL QUIXOTE 


Davip UrgunHart. By Gertrude Robinson. With an _ Intro- 
duction by F. F. Urquhart. (Oxford, Blackwell. 25s. net.) 


T would not be easy to write a good biography of 
David Urquhart. To form a just estimate of the 
work and ideas of this strange political Quixote 

it would be necessary to know more of the backstairs 
of nineteeth-century diplomacy than has yet been disclosed 
—or possibly ever will be. And even if such a burrowing 
in public and private papers were feasible, the doubt 
would arise whether Urquhart was worth the trouble. 
In his life he was diversely summed up as crank and 
prophet, charlatan and genius; to-day, after studying 
the mass of material flung together with so little art 
by Miss Robinson, we are left wondering which of these 
verdicts was the true one. Certainly he was sincere, 
but was he entirely sane? If he deceived no one else, 
did he never deceive himself? His career suggests these 
questions, but scarcely answers them. 

He was born in 1805 on the estates of his family in the 
Highlands. It was an aristocratic family, and he through- 
out his life was an aristocrat to the backbone. After a 
cosmopolitan education in France, Switzerland and Italy, 
which made him, like Lord Acton, “a good European,” 
he took service at the age of 27 as a naval volunteer in 
the Greek War of Independence. The cause of the 
Hellenes was the first of the many “ philisms” to be 
cultivated by the expansive Englishman, whose political 
charity begins abroad. Urquhart was not peculiar in 
his phil-Hellenic sympathies; where he showed his 
peculiarity was in abruptly changing his “ philism”’ 
after the Peace of Adrianople in 1829 and coming out 
strongly on the side of the Turks. We may suspect that 
experience of the squalid peasantry for whom Byron died 
helped to convince him that a gentleman’s place was 
on the side of the nation where “he found cleanliness 
carried to a pitch unknown in Europe.’ He was after- 
wards to become the Apostle of the Turkish Bath in 
England. Meanwhile his polite new friends conferred 
upon their splendid champion with the Vikingesque 
appearance the unofficial title of “‘ Daoud Bey.” As for 
the Circassians, they were transported when they saw 
him, and “‘ begged him to become their chief and to lead 
them, in council as in war, against the Russians.” 

It is the property of those infected by “ philisms ”’ 
to magnify, as the lover and the poet do, all that pertains 
to their centre of excitement. Since Russia was the 
worst enemy of his Turks, Russia quickly became for 
“Daoud Bey” the enemy of man and God. Nothing 
henceforth occurred of which he disapproved—Revolu- 
tionary Chartism, Mazzinianism, the Schleswig-Holstein 
dispute—without his contriving to find the “hidden 
hand” of the Tsar at the bottom of the disturbance. 
His noble hatred of international fraud and violence 
crystallized in the conviction that Russia was the source 
of all the unrest and plotting in Europe. Alas! There 
was no one then to cry, “ Spell it with a P, my lord,” 
and ensure him a blaze of twentieth-century celebrity. 
‘He is obviously open to the charge of having mistaken 
the real enemy, of having made Russia the Antagonist 
when it should have been Prussia,’’ says his editor regret- 
fully. Patience! That P may yet turn out superfluous. 

Urquhart’s views were anyhow sufficiently agreeable 
to British policy in his day to hold out to him the promise 
of a diplomatic career. The ‘‘ Great Elchi,” Stratford 
Canning, sent him in 1831 on a secret mission to Albania ; 
he was employed to draw up a commercial treaty with 
Turkey ; his work on ‘“ Turkey and her Resources,”’ 
published in 1833, was recognized to be, and has to some 
extent remained, a classic. William IV. put pressure 
on Palmerston to make him First Secretary of Legation 
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at Constantinople. His first step was to write home 
coolly, on his way out to his post, “I saw the Turkish 
Ambassador at Paris and conferred with him on the 
possibility of obtaining firmans from the Porte for the 
passage of an English line of battle ship through the 
Dardanelles.’”” Pam gasped, and the speedy conclusion of 
Urquhart’s diplomatic caree: was assured. It came 
after many storms in 1837, and from that date 
well, we think he honestly believed Palmerston to be a 
Russian agent. When the Crimean War came he saw 
miching mallecho in the blunders of Allied strategy. He 
did not sufficiently appreciate the military qualities of 
the Raglans and Lucans on the English, and the Canroberts 
and MacMahons—rising men destined to attain their apogee 
in 1870—on the French side in this cruel tragi-comedy,. 
But when we put together Urquhart’s views on the Eastern 
question and his bitter opposition to the limits imposed on 
British sea-power by the Declaration of Paris, we are 
constrained to ask whether he was quite so impartial a 
judge of international questions as he honestly believed 
himself to be. ‘‘ Disraeli,’ Miss Robinson tells us, 
“recognized his greatness, as he recognized Disraeli’s 
possibilities.” This mutual admiration is not surprising. 
It is not for his anticipation of the ideals of the Berlin 
Congress that Urquhart is likely to be hailed as a prophet 
to-day, but for the strange gleam of prescience that led 
him to set up Foreign Affairs Committees among the 
workers for the confounding of secret diplomacy and the 
enthronement of right in dealings between the nations, 
In 1839 he was brought into touch with the Chartists, 
at that moment meditating recourse to “‘ physical force,” 
the formidable predecessor of “‘ direct action.’’ By sheer 
force of personality he managed to detach a group of the 
most intelligent Chartist leaders, Cardo, Westrup, and 
Warden, and induce them to cease accumulating bombs for 
policemen and spikes for the feet of cavalry horses and 
betake themselves to the study of foreign affairs. How 
did he succeed in winning their confidence? When one 
of them urged “‘ trade ’’ as a security for peace he “ burst 
out with indignant words, ‘ You huckster! You shop- 
keeper!’ and advanced to the man with clenched hands 
and set teeth.’’ This was too persuasive to be resisted, 
and the converted Chartists forsook their own and their 
comrades’ interests and took to harassing Governments 
(even Mr. Gladstone himself!) with pertinent and in- 
convenient questions on foreign policy. Their protests 
against the infamous Chinese Opium War and the garbling 
of Sir Alexander Burnes’s dispatches to justify the 
invasion of Afghanistan were admirable pieces of public 
service. But they were shooting paper darts against a 
rhinoceros, and Urquhart did nothing to help his mission- 
aries to make a livelihood. He, it seems, “had never 
really appreciated their craving for a moderate degree 
of comfort and leisure. He had never cared for these 
things himself [or was it that he had never lacked them ?], 
and he could not understand why they should mean so 
much to other people.” Incorrigible, aristocratic idealist ! 
The real reason, however, for Urquhart’s comparative 
neglect of the committees he had created was, we fancy, 
his growing preoccupation with a new and dazzling mirage. 
If there were no other way of re-establishing Public Law 
in Europe he would by his own efforts mobilize the “ Black 
International.” As early as 1839 he paid a visit to the 
Jesuits at Stonyhurst, but found them so obtuse that he 
left them with the disgusted remark, ‘‘ I came here thinking 
you were Jesuits, but find you mere Englishmen.’’ But 
in 1870 the Vatican Council was in glittering session at 
Rome. This cecumenical assembly promised to be, as 
Cardinal Grandison told Lothair, ‘‘a demonstration of 
power on the part of the Holy Father which no conqueror 
from Sesostris to Napoleon has ever equalled.”’ Lothair only 
smiled a Disraelian smile, but Urquhart was more innocent. 
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Yet a little reflection might have shown him the vanity 
of his hopes. All the moral influence of the Vatican on 
the counsels of the Powers had not prevented the Pope in his 
own person from suffering every outrage on international 
right that the mind of man could imagine. He had 
had his neutrality bloodily violated by Sardinian troops 
racing to the conquest of Naples ; he had been subjected 
to the coup de plébiscite in its most jocose form ; he had 
been bidden—the bewildered Italian heir to a long line 
of Italian Pontiffs—to vacate his throne in the name of 
the principle of nationalities and make room for a monarch 
whose patrimony had just, in the name of the same sacred 
principle, been adjudged to France. He had retorted 
by the issue of a Syllabus ‘‘ Errorum,” and been greeted with 
the ridicule of the civilized world. Yet to him Urquhart 
looked to enforce the maxims of the Canon Law on nations 
gorged with the plunder of their rivals! 

Urquhart’s petition to the Council against the burden of 
conscription, the huge standing armies, “the neglect of 
law in so-called International Affairs,” the repeated and 
unjust wars which marked the epoch, never became more 
than a Postulatum—a ‘‘ motion.” The Council (Urquhart 
found) was immersed in some infernal question about 
“Tnfallibility.”” Asifthat mattered! Infallible himself—“I 
cannot,” he had written, ‘‘ conceive the circumstances under 
which I should be wrong ’’—he was perfectly ready to grant 
the Pope a modicum of the same charisma. Only let them 
get to business and “declare the Canon Law’”’ to the 
misbehaving Governments of Europe. But the Postulatum 
was still a Postulatum when the Council adjourned under 
the stroke of the Franco-Prussian War, and Victor 
Emmanuel, “ with the affection of a son and the faith of 
a Catholic,” blew a large hole in the walls of Rome and 
entered through it in the person of his soldiers. When 
the European dust had subsided a little, Urquhart made 
a last appeal to the Catholics of France (humbled and 
purified, as he supposed, by their disaster) to support 
him in his battle for public right. He received from a 
prominent layman the following answer : 

Je livrerais sans hésiter.la France au premier caporal venu, si 
c’était certain qu’il nous ménerait 4 la destruction d’Allemagne 
. . . Je ne connais pas une femme qui ne destine son fils 4 tuer 
un jour les Allemands. 


Alas! Poor Urquhart. 


AN EDUCATED THIRST 


NoTEs on A CELLAR Boox. By George Saintsbury. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
ROFESSOR SAINTSBURY is such a good judge of 
P books that we may be sure, following distantly 
#Eschylus and Mr. Tony Weller, that his taste in 
wines is to be respected. Unfortunately the vintages he 
commemorates are no longer to be drunk ; we have to go 
back in memory with him or to take their separate ex- 
cellences on trust; but the humour and knowledge with 
which they are treated is a perpetually fresh source of 
joy to the sympathetic reader, and the principles upon 
which his judgment is based, when they are not strictly 
personal, are among the eternal verities for a lover of 
wine. 

An omnivorous devourer of books, our author seems 
also to have been a universal lover of all good wines, 
whatever their special qualities. The present reviewer, 
who shares his disposition in both respects—longo intervallo 
—falls behind him more especially in the second. He has 
never been able to appreciate the dinner in which courses 
of wine are served simultaneously with the different sorts 
of food : it seems a rather easy, not to say forcible, solution 
of the great problem of composing a perfect meal. The 
host has, of course, first to decide whether the food is to 
illustrate the wine or the wine to wash down the food ; 
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for it is to be supposed that the guests are not invited 
merely to sample his cellar and kitchen. Our taste lies 
in the direction of one dinner one wine, and that wine 
not champagne: a burgundy dinner or a claret dinner. 
It seems a very simple programme ; it is, in reality, a 
very difficult problem, even when simplification has been 
pushed to its furthest point. This tends to the elimination 
of sherry and port from the arrangements for dinner. 
Personally we would re-arrange the guide-book advice: 
“‘ If occasion presses, omit sherry.’’ Port is a noble drink, 
but to have it in its perfection one should have had a wise 
and beneficent grandfather, who laid down a supply when 
your father was born for his son to drink in his maturity. 

It is unfortunately of little use to differ from Professor 
Saintsbury on the merits of particular wines, as time has 
made it impossible to settle such differences in the method 
usual among gentlemen—bottles, almost as much as 
rapiers, are out of date; but we must dissent gravely from 
his, we fear, weak-minded tolerance of sparkling burgundy, 
either white or red. White sparkling burgundy at its best 
seems to us merely a feeble substitute for moselle, and the 
red variety is a liver-destroying decoction. On the other 
hand, some “red ’’ champagnes are, we hold, delicious— 
a Veuve Clicquot rosée drunk many years ago at Paris 
still lives in our memory. As for the classification of French 
wines, we feel that both burgundy and bordeaux still await 
a redistribution on their merits, quite apart from prices, 
which are in some cases merely traditional, now that the 
effects of the phylloxera, the unfortunate experiments in 
manuring, and the introduction of pure cultivations of 
ferments have reached a definite equilibrium. 

Spirits and liqueurs is a subject which lends itself to 
endless remarks. Professor Saintsbury has not attempted 
to give a considered judgment on more than a few of them, 
and there seems so little doubt that fiscal and temperance 
legislation will make their use impossible in the near 
future to all but a very limited class, that we can let them 
pass in silence, merely echoing his general condemnation 
of blends. Beer he praises worthily, as befits one nourished 
in our literature; and he has a nice taste in “‘ mixed 
liquors,” the use of which has become almost obsolete 
in these days of hurry and distraction. “‘Cups”’ are still 
drunk, and vile mixtures are common; whenever any 
really hot weather occurs again we mean to try his recipe 
of Bass with a little soda-water. A few words on bottles 
and glasses reveal the artist in the lover, and incidentally 
correct the common idea that a Jeroboam is double the 
size of a magnum; it is, as here stated, six bottles. A 
golden maxim for hosts and guests is the advice, “‘ Claret 
never tastes well in a small glass ; burgundy I think even 
worse.”’ Cellar arrangements have, unfortunately, for 
most of us only a faint interest. 

Here, then, is a book which few men, and no woman, 
could have written, full of the knowledge that comes of 
experience, and is therefore, as a rule, useless to others— 
full of the ripe humour that characterizes all the best 
things of the world from the “ Lancelot ’’ to Romanée 
Conti and No. 1 Bass. We have enjoyed it ourselves, and 
we recommend it to all who love “‘ one of the most perfect 
of nature’s products—to those whocan appreciate per- 
fection.” And, to quote our author once more, “ On those 
who would deprive us of it let the curse of Nature rest.” 

R. S. 


TWENTY-FIVE years’ experience of Poor Law administration 
in London forms the foundation of a collection of essays by 
the late W. A. Bailward, ‘‘ The Slippery Slope, and other 
Papers” (Murray, 10s. 6d. net). The slippery slope is 
pauperization. Though the author is unduly conservative, 
and many of the Bills which he opposed are now become Acts, 
without perceptible disaster, his disinterested zeal for the 
commonwealth is evident. 
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THE POETICAL AND HISTORICAL 
| PLAY 


THE MAYFLOWER. By W. Edward Stirling and Alfred Hayes. 
(Mills & Boon. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Wat TyLeR. By Halcott Glover. (Bloomsbury Press. 2s. 6d.) 

MONTHLY CHAPBOOK, AUGUST: ARIA DA Capo. By Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. (Poetry Bookshop. Is. 6d. net.) 

Kinc LeEar’s WIFE; AND OTHER PLays. By Gordon Bottomley. 
(Constable. 15s. net.) 

. or contemporary poetical drama and its close 
cousin, the historical play, have won themselves a 
place of honour among the curiosities of literature; 

If there existed a Mrs. Beeton’s cookery book of letters, 

the recipe for preparing these dishes would run something 

like this: Take an incident that happened a long time 
ago and a long way away, or that happened nowhere and 
never. Your characters should be dressed in antique garb. 

People in trousers never speak in verse—a statement, by 

the way, which is in itself a perfectly good blank-verse line. 

In treating your situation and your characters remember 

always to have some symbolical afterthought. You are 

not writing about these people for their own sake alone ; 
you must squeeze some extra significance out of them. 

In the same way the Bible is to be understood not merely 

in its literal sense, but also in the symbolical and anagogical 

senses, as well as in several other ways, too, which it would 
be fastidious to mention. The characters in a poetical 
play should stand for something large and philosophical ; 
and you will do well in the historical pieces to draw some 
moral applicable to contemporary politics. This symbolical 
treatment saves a great deal of trouble ; for it will be found 
much easier to make a character stand for something 
philosophical than for a human being. The poetry in the 
poetical plays is generally laid on in lumps, flattish bits of 
conversational verbiage alternating with tremendous 
passages in the after-Marlow manner. The language is 

a mixture of modern conversational, imitation antique of 

the period and poetic diction. 

We have before us now a mixed collection of historical 
and poetical pieces, all of them written to a greater or less 
degree according to the principles we have laid down. 
Messrs. Stirling and Hayes have composed a Mayflower 
play rich with prognostications of Anglo-American friend- 
ship. There is a rather saucy reference to Shakespeare in 
the first Act of their play which, to our sense at least, 
seems somehow to contain the very essence of the historical 
drama as it is commonly written : 

“‘T heard one speak of a Master William Shakespeare, who has 
written grave verse of the Spaniards’ defeat.”’ 

“Tis untrue, Richard. I too have heard of him—a tolerably 
clever man, but ungodly. Alas! he writes Plays that are acted 
in Playhouses—no place for the godly, but dens of vice and evil. 
Keep thyself unspotted, and never enter them, my son.” 

“‘ But, Master Brewster, did not this Master William Shakespeare 
help to write our new version of the Bible ? My father told me so.” 

“’Tis held so by many, my boy, truly. Some nine years ago it 
was compiled, and rumour hath it that Master Shakespeare was 
called in to lend a hand.” 

It is the genuine “‘ Savonarola Brown ”’ touch. 

In Mr. Halcott Glover’s ‘“‘ Wat Tyler ” we are presented 
with a discussion of the Labour problem in terms of the 
Peasants’ Revolt. But the political symbolism of the 
play is not the only thing which interests the author. 
Mr. Glover has a real conception of character. Wat Tyler 
and John Ball are genuinely alive. He has climbed up 
out of the dismal abyss of theory and symbolism into the 
light of real dramatic art. 

The August number of the Monthly Chapbook contains 
a poetical play in one Act by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
In “ Aria da Gapo”’ we have left history for the province 

of pure fantasy. Pierrot and Columbine (shall we ever 
see the last of them ?) are discovered at the curtain’s rise. 
The reader squares his shoulders ; he knows he is in for 
unadulterated symbology. However, it is not nearly so 
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bad as might have been expected. Miss Millay is much 
too self-conscious to fall into the old traps, and there are 
no sentimentalities, no purple patches, nor high moral 
sentiments. The tragedy of Thyrsis and Corydon breaks 
into the midst of Pierrot and Columbine’s farce, and when 
the corpses of the two shepherds are duly stretched beneath 
the table, the farce begins again, da capo. That is all; 
it is prettier and more accomplished than most of the things 
of its type. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley is one of the few writers of 
poetical plays whom it is necessary to take very seriously. 
His five pieces, ‘‘ King Lear’s Wife,” ‘‘ The Crier by Night,” 
“The Riding to Lithend,’ ‘‘ Midsummer Eve” and 
“Laodice and Danae,” have now been brought together 
for the first time and published in a single volume. Wath 
his Complete Works accessibly laid before us we can begin 
to assess Mr. Bottomley’s place. Mr. Bottomley’s work 
is not entirely free from those elements whose presence is 
so deplorable in the ordinary poetico-historical drama. 
When we read such lines as 

The gum of warpy juniper shoots is seethed 

With the torn marrow of an adder’s spine ; 

An untlawed emerald is pashed to dust 

And mingled there ; that broth must cool in moonlight, 


we are reminded of those 


toads’ lungs boiled with cinnamon .. . 
Sweet sirops and the sticky juice of fruits, 
Fine juice of herbs and the medicinal earths, 
Gum arabick compounded with pomegranates, 
And sifted dust of powdered chrysoprase, 
and the other expensive items in a prescription that 
empurpled the pages of Mr. Shanks’s ‘‘ Queen of China” ; 
we are reminded of all the purple passages in all the poetical 
plays that have been written in the last forty years. On 
the same page we find a piece of that peculiar fustian 
characteristic of this type of play : 
Only the fungused brain and carious mouth 
Of senile things could shape such thought. 
The words are utterly unnatural and bombastic. Sometimes, 
too, we meet with expressions couched in the peculiarly 
horrible language of the liberal preacher’s sermon, 
expressions that are in complete disharmony with the rest 
of Mr. Bottomley’s diction. 
You pulse and glow ; you are too vital ; your presence hurts. 


This is pure American; we expect King Lear’s wife to 
begin talking of her daughters’ “ vivid personality’ or 
“keen mentality.” There is the same Y.M.C.A. ring about 
the line in ‘‘ The Crier by Night,” 

The things that matter happen in the heart. 


But these are minor blemishes and few in number. 
Mr. Bottomley’s poetical qualities very much outweigh his 
defects. He is at his best in expressing subtle states of 
mind, and in formulating generalizations. 

No joy ever sank deep enough for singing ; 

Trouble and all the sorrowful ways of men 

Must stir the sad unrest that ends in song. 

Joy seeks but peace and silence and still thought ; 

But those who cannot weep must sing for ease, 

And in the sound forget the thought that smote it. 
This is one of Mr. Bottomley’s characteristic ‘‘ sentences.” 
He is, we think, less happy in the description of concrete 
things: “ Midsummer Eve” is full of such descriptions, 
which a certain pedantry and over-deliberateness of 
language render rather irritating. 

Mr. Bottomley’s real distinction lies in his dramatic 
power. His characters have solidity and life. Goneril in 
“ King Lear’s Wife,” Hallgerd in ‘‘ The Riding to Lithend,” 
Laodice in “ Laodice and Danae,” are not mere symbols, 
but human beings. His plays are marked by the economy 
of construction of stage plays. It is significant to note 
that Mr. Bottomley’s pieces are excellent in proportion 
as they are actable. 
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COUNTRYSIDE 


WILp CREATURES OF GARDENAND HEDGEROW. By Frances Pitt. 
(Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 
EPART or die, you snake; hedgehog, you have 
D stolen the milk from our sleeping cows, your blood 
be upon your head ; newt, effet, or swift, you 
poison the water in the cattle-troughs; your days are 
numbered. Ugly and venomous toad, you shall not 
escape me ; shrew, imp of the Devil, be imprisoned in this 
ash-tree and atone for the horses whom you have bitten 
to death.—So spoke superstition, and cared nothing that 
the snake was a blindworm, that hedgehogs only visit 
cow-pastures to hunt for dung-beetles, that the newt has 
nothing to gain by leaving his deep cool well to enjoy the 
tepid inch of water in the dull trough, and that neither 
toad nor shrew is concerned with Devil or friendly horse. 
Perhaps there had been runagates in these peaceful tribes : 
hot-headed young hedgehogs may have murdered respect- 
able pullets, and boys who have fished out the more 
dragonish sort of effets may have been smitten with warts. 
But, whatever instances began the many swollen legends, 
superstition was long ago assailed by the humanitarian, 
and now, thanks to a succession of excellent observers and 
writers of the nineteenth century—men like Jesse, Knapp, 
Miller, the Howitts, and Robert Mudie, men who wrote for 
and found favour with almost all who enjoyed reading— 
her cruel tongue is heard but seldom in the land. Wanton- 
ness there still is, but it is unpopular, and does its work 
sneakingly. Englishmen have much to be sorry for, but 
it was encouraging in Flanders to notice their contempt 
for the brutal treatment of animals prevalent there. In 
what other country, we ask, could an incident like this 
occur? At Teddington lately a swan trespassed on the 
railroad and, though waved and bawled at, refused to be 
hurried ; rather than run over this fine fowl, two trains 
were pulled up outside the station, until the bird thought 
it was time to go. 

Every new contribution to this body of tolerant feeling, 
every endeavour to help us realize the how and why, the 
drama and the glory of little things (in the Virgilian 
spirit), is therefore actually of national importance. The 
age, apart from its opportunities with the cinematograph, 
is by no means poor in accurate observers whose written 
word is acceptable. The volume under review is worthy 
of its honourable predecessors ; and the camera has taken 
the place of Birket Foster and Harrison Weir with sufficient 
gains to balance the obvious losses. There is one piece 
of evolution which now makes itself very clear. The elder 
humanitarians, your Aris Willmotts and J. G. Woods, were 
fond to a fault of reverting ever and anon to the British 
poets, as if to the Scripture of country life. Did the bat 
occur in their quiet prose, ten to one they quoted Collins : 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed Bat 

With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 
Nowadays, whether the poets are forgotten or whether 
they seem less essential, this reverential garniture is 
discarded. Miss Pitt, indeed, would set Collins at defiance. 
Of these evening companions she writes, ‘‘ Some persons 
call them ‘ leathery-bats,’ others ‘ flitter-mice,’ but neither 
name is a good one, for they are not mice, nor are their 
wings at all leathery.’ And Collins retires, a crest-fallen 
shade, not to be comforted by all his shadowy believers. 

Collins was by way of being a poet of accuracy, and 
produced too little to err often. But what of the other 
old favourites ? Thomson, Nature’s favoured son up till 
1860 or thereabouts, has far more to fear; and we would 
hesitate to mention, in Miss Pitt’s hearing, his theory 
that swallows hibernate in mudbanks. 

Miss Pitt has produced the sort of book which when read 
leads us to exclaim, with Walt Whitman, “ I think I could 
turn and live with animals.” Her first-hand records are 
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set out in an easy unpretentious style, and on obscure 
points she makes suggestions as illuminating as they are 
modest : we are still curious to know what kills the shrews 
in hundreds towards autumn—is it at night ? She gives 
good reason for thinking that they only live twelve months, 
and are bred and born in summer. Other observers will 
dissent from her on minor points ; we, for instance, are still 
sure that hedgehogs are fruit-eaters, at any rate in winter's 
warm calms. Such regards only emphasize the general 
mellowness and honesty of her work. E. B. 


EASY READING 


FREEDOM AS CREATIVE Power. By Henry Bryan Binns, 
(Fifield. 2s. 6d. net.) 
R. BINNS has written one of those curious books 
M which provoke almost no response of any kind on 
the part of the reader. Reading becomes a 
different activity ; one is conscious of no effort; one is 
hardly conscious even of the act of attention. The 
reader’s activity is as nearly passive as is consistent with 
its being an activity at all. The mind slips over the pages 
with dreamlike ease, without curiosity, without the stirring 
of agreement or disagreement ; there is a movement of 
some kind, but all the ordinary operations of the mind 
seem to be suspended. On arriving at the end of the book 
one is conscious of awakening from this trance-like con- 
dition, and the memory of one’s state provokes inquiry. 
What is the peculiarity that books of this kind possess ? 
Regarding Mr. Binns’ work more closely, we see that it is 
divided into two parts, one on Creative Personality and 
the other on Association for Freedom. In the first part 
Mr. Binns urges us to allow our real selves to develop 
along right lines, to enter into right relations with the 
infinite and universal : 

Only live—only give the deeper faculties play and opportunity, 
only use them rightly under the guidance of the inner authority 
that presides over all organic unfoldment, and you may be sure 
of growth, sure of ultimate attainment. 

The vagueness of these exhortations, the complete 
absence of definite statement, produces a numbing effect 
on the mind. In a dim, lazy way, we are conscious that 
Mr. Binns’ phrases rest on implicit assumptions, that he 
is taking numberless things for granted which, if explicitly 
written down, we should immediately question. But 
we are also curiously aware that Mr. Binns is not conscious 
of his assumptions, that, indeed, the whole world of precise 
statement and logical implication is somehow alien to him. 
He breathes an atmosphere attenuated beyond our 
respiratory capacity, an atmosphere where nothing so hard 
in outline as a definite thought can take shape, and which 
can convey, at most, a blurred emotion. 

In the second part Mr. Binns is concerned with the 
need for comradeship, and he understands by this not 
mere co-operation for a definite end, such as the production 
of a symphony, but comradeship at large, as it were, 
what he calls ‘‘ the essentials of association for freedom, 
and the generation of creative power through such 
association.” The foundation of this more diffused and 
inclusive comradeship is love, “ raised to a white passion 
of dross-consuming, incandescent power.” Mr. Binns is 
doubtless right in thinking that if every human being 
loved every other with love of this quality, the world would 
be greatly improved. But what is the value of these 
exhortations? ‘“‘ Little children, love one another,” is a 
saying we have been familiar with for centuries. All that 
Mr. Binns has to say is said there, and said better. It is 
an unsurpassable ideal of conduct and ensures “right 
relations.” But how is this ideal to be realized? Having 
read Mr. Binns’ book, what are we to do next? It must 
be this combination of indefiniteness and unexceptionable 
moral sentiments that is responsible for our curious 
reaction to Mr. Binns’ book. 
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SUSSEX, ALL TOO SUSSEX 


Grezen Apple Harvest. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
7 REEN Apple Harvest ” is another of those Sussex- 

{; grown novels for which Miss Kaye-Smith has 

gained a reputation. Its headquarters are a 
Sussex farmhouse; it wanders through Sussex lanes, 
fields, meadows, fairs; plays in and out of a Sussex 
public-house with Sussex farmers as broad as they are 
long for company; and notes the fact how in Sussex 
Summer follows Spring, Autumn comes after Summer, 
and lean old Winter with his beard of ice brings up the 
rear. As for the manner of speech in Sussex, it is here 
so faithfully recorded that words with double dots, double 
vowels, buzzing, humming words, words with their tails 
cut off, lean words grown fat and stodgy words swelled 
into dumplings lie so thick upon the page that the reader 
needs a stout pair of eyes to carry him through. 

The name of the farmhouse is Bodingmares. It is the 
home of the Fuller family—Faather and his second wife 
Elizabeth ; Mary and Jim, two children of the first marriage, 
and Robert and Clem, two half-grown sons of the second. 
Mus’ Fuller is a grim ancient with ‘‘a mouth stretched 
into a line which might have been a smile if it had not 
been so thin and tragic.’”’ He worships at the Methodist 
Chapel. 

“Then you mean to tell me as you’re praaperly saved ?”’ 

Bob wriggled in his chair. 

“T dunno.” 

“Wot d’you mean—You dunno as you’re saved? I tell you 
as there aun’t never no mistake about that. As the lightning 
shineth from one part of heaven to another . . . Wot did you 
stand up for if you didn’t know as you were saved ?” 

Robert filled his mouth quite full of pudding, and was silent. 


But Death and Miss Kaye-Smith remove him at a rattling 
pace on page 37. Thus his epitaph: 

The years of his health had been spent in brooding on heavenly 
things, but from the moment his last illness began his mind seemed 
to concentrate on the small affairs of the sick-bed. His fight for 
life was entirely a matter of dose and diet, and his final surrender 
was not to the Everlasting Arms, but to his own fatigue. 

Now for Elizabeth. She is something weak, soft, a 
creature of physical charms. ...It was (most sur- 
prisingly) “‘her hair flying dustily golden like pollened 
antlers” that had snared old Mus’ Fuller. Within six 
months of his death she is married to Wheelgate, the 
postman, who takes her to Eastbourne for their honeymoon, 
thereby proving himself a man of more substance than 
Jim had supposed him to be, and afterwards to a home 
of her own, where she has her bright chintzes and brasses, 
and spends the rest of her life cutting out youthful blouses. 
And exit Elizabeth. 

Mary and Jim may be dismissed, one as a spiteful 
voice, the other as a drawl. There remain Robert and 
Clem. Clem, the meek plodder, has black hair and yellow 
eyes. Otherwise his face is “just the face of a common 
Sussex lad, with wide mouth and short nose, and a skin 
of Saxon fairness under the summer tan.” But Robert. 
It is he who gives the book its name. 

‘Sims to me as*Bob’s life lik a green apple tree—he’s picked 
his fruit lik other men, but it’s bin hard and sour instead of sweet. 
Love and religion—they’re both sweet things, folks say, but with 
Bob they’ve bin as the hard green apples.”’ 

So at long last we come to the hero. Rise up, rise up, 
young man! It is for you that Bodingmares, that shadowy 
farmhouse, and the shadowy family have been called 
into existence. Stand forth, your feet rooted in the 
dark soil of Sussex, your arms green branches, heavy 
honey-sweet blossom pushing through your breast. If 
this is the story of your lusty youth, your broken prime, 
your bitter harvest, let us, in Heaven’s name, have the 
truth. . . . But the florid young man in check breeches 
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and gaiters escapes Miss Kaye-Smith’s pen more effectually 
than all the rest. Violence does not make a man, yet 
it is the only attribute that the author grants him freely. 
We are told how at chapel a voice cried to him to stand 
up and testify, and because that voice made him feel 
a fool he determines to do all those things ‘“‘ as He doan’t 
hold with” to serve God out. So he goes after the gypsy 
girl Hannah—the old, old gypsy girl with her shawl and 
her feathery hat and her wild ways—and drinks and 
bets. But it is all in vain. God will not let him go, 
and at the end Bob dies for His sake. . . . “I’ve gota 
feeling that if I go to the Lord God I'll only be going into 
the middle of all that’s alive. If I’m wud Him I can't 
never lose the month of May.” 

‘Green Apple Harvest ” is an example of what a country 
novel should not be. It is a novel divided against itself, 
written with two hands—one is the country hand, scoring 
the dialect, and the other is the town hand, hovering over 
the wild flowers and pointing out the moon like the 
“ blown petal” of a cherry tree. If the novel were ever 
alive it would be pulled to death between them. 


SAVOIR-FAIRE 


Lapy Trent’s DauGuTer. By Isabel Clarke. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


HAPTER ONE. “ Miss Ardern had just laid aside 
her knitting because it was getting too dark to see 
comfortably. . The evening had followed upon 

a perfectly lovely day in early June. The morning had 
begun with a thick white mist... And afterwards, when 
the sun had finally triumphed, there had supervened a 
golden day with just a hint of crispness in the air at first, 
but with sunshine that blazed prodigally for nearly a dozen 
hours... And now the day was done.” 


These observations, wnich occur on page Il, set us 
dreaming. Just supposing that between two and three 
the sky had become overcast, and it had looked very 
much like a shower, or, before luncheon, a nasty little 
wind had sprung up. How would the sympathetic reader 
have received such intelligence? Would his jaw have 
dropped ? Would he have shaded his eyes with his hand 
a moment, murmuring, “This climate—this climate!” 
Is this first page, in fact, a perfectly devilish piece of insight 
on the part of Miss Isabc1 Clarke, or, as this is her thirteenth 
novel, the result of long practice upon the human heart ? 
Here we are, you see, introduced to Miss Ardern before we 
know it—the wretched business of presentation got over 
in the dusk, with her laying aside her knitting at the end 
of a perfect day. A perfect day—how softly it launches 
us, how easily we glide away on it! There had been that 
tiny moment of doubt, when the mist was so thick, just 
to urge our curiosity, but the instant dispelling of it 
captured our confidence. And pray do not overlook the 
delightfully—one might almost say cosy relationship 
that is established between us by “‘ the evening had followed 
upon a perfectly lovely day . . . there had been just a@ hint 
of crispness.” And underlying all this there is the dark, 
wicked certainty, the pungent relish to the mild dish, 
that thi: sort of thing is a great deal too good to last, and 
would not be mentioned, indeed, if the worst were not 
going to happen... . 


What does happen is that Miss Ardern’s niece, who is 
fatherless, and whom she has brought up from babyhood, 
falls in love with a young man who is already engaged to 
her absentee mother. This, when the mother arrives on 
the scene, is, needless to say, very awkward, and might 
well have ended in catastrophe had not the happy ending 
intervened to unclasp the wrong hands and join for happy 
ever the right ones. K. M. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


ABOUT OTHERS AND MysELF, 1745 To 1920. By Major- 
General Sir Archibald Anson. (Murray. 2ls. net.)— 
“I commence with an account of my maternal grand- 
mother,” says Major-General Anson; and nearly four 
hundred pages later he concludes: ‘I now, 1920, in my 
ninety-fourth year, commit the foregoing to the hands of 
a publisher, in the hope that some of the descriptions of 
home, military, and colonial life may not be uninteresting.” 
The maternal grandmother is, nevertheless, one of the most 
notable personalities in the book. She was for seven years 
at the Court of George III., “ assisting in the government 
of the Royal children” ; and arrived at such a perfection 
in this kind that we find the then Prince of Wales unbosom- 
ing himself to her as follows: ‘‘ Her name is Robinson, 
on and off the stage, for I have seen her both. She is, I 
believe, almost ye greatest and most perfect beauty of her 


sex... this passion has laid dormant in my bosom 
for some time, but last night has kindled it again to such a 
degree . . . Gt. Heaven knows when it will be extin- 


guished.” To this his confidante replied, very reasonably : 
“ I think Heaven has nothing to do in ye affair.” Presently 
Queen Charlotte writes to her in awed affection, as to the 
stern daughter of the voice of God, wishing her ‘“‘ good morn- 
ing in the pretty blue and white Room where I had the 
pleasure to sit and read with you the Hermit, a Poem 
which is such a Favorite with me that I have read it twice 
this Summer. Oh, what a blessing to keep good Company, 
very likely I should never have been acquainted with either 
Poet or Poem was it not for You.” 

But the maternal grandmother leaves the stage at the 
end of the first chapter, and our eyes, we must admit, 
were idly bent on the rest of the characters, situations, 
and scenes which this simple, aimless, amiable history 
brought before us, 


Essays ON EARLY ORNITHOLOGY AND KINDRED SUB- 
jects. By James R. McClymont. (Quaritch. 6s. net.)— 
A portrait of the Casuarius Uniappendiculatus, juv., 
precedes these slight but satisfying annotations on the birds 
recorded by the fathers of travel. The rukh, once reputed 
able to lift an elephant in its talons, has dwindled sadly 
of late, and Mr. McClymont suggests that it was a mere 
sea-eagle. Yet it marked the transition from myth to 
science, and still deserves our respect rather than the 
phoenix or the barnacle goose. Gradually, since the 
phenomenal days of Marco Polo, the discoverers have 
played for safety, describing with more fidelity and less 
imposition what they saw and heard; and _ perhaps 
they are more to be relied upon than Mr. McClymont 
allows. For example, the Dutch in Australia, in 1697, 
heard and reported the song of the ‘ Nachtegael.” 
‘‘ There are no nightingales in Australia,’ says the essayist ; 
but this does not dispose of the Dutch in 1697. Two 
hundred years before that, the Portuguese in South Africa 
found the natives carrying foxes’ tails attached to short 
wooden handles. Mr. McClymont asks whether these were 
used to brush flies away, or were insignia of authority. 
The question should certainly be settled. Eighteenth- 
century organists in England were sometimes protected fron 
interference by a special stop, which, if pulled out, would 
flap a fox’s brush in the face of the meddler ; but there is 
no evidence that these natives thrust their foxes’ tails 
n the faces of the navigators. 


CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUsTRY. By G. D. H. Cole: 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—Although this is a book for the 
present hour, showing up the “ ‘confidence trick’ that 
our politicians are trying to play off on us to-day under 
the name of ‘ Reconstruction,’”’ it is at the same time a 
reasonable statement of the policy which is evolving in 
the minds of the more thoughtful and influential members 
of the Labour Party. Socialism has been a name 
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covering a multitude of theories, largely irreconcilable. 
That crippling state of affairs is tending to disappear 
with the whole-hearted conversion of Mr. Cole, Mr. Frank 
Hodges, and many others to the idea of the Guild. We 
say idea, because the ill response which some former 
exponents of the Guild system met with was undoubtedly 
due to their over-insistence on details. They submitted a 
complete programme for the industrial revolution, worked 
out rigidly and minutely. But a constructive idea is 
better than a ready-made machine. The British mind, 
despite Matthew Arnold, is not averse to ideas, though 
it hates abstractions. Put your idea in a concrete shape, 
so that it will not be mistaken for a mirage, like Liberté, 
Equalité, Fraternité, but can be looked at in the solid, 
on every side; then it makes its due appeal to the 
practical genius of the British. 


THe CHILD WELFARE MovEMENT. By Janet E. Lane- 
Clayton. (Bell & Sons. 7s. net.)—As a handbook for 
those undertaking work for maternity or child welfare, 
this should be an informing book. The author is Dean 
and Lecturer on Hygiene at the Household and Social 
Science Department of King’s College for Women ; her 
book contains the matter of lectures given to the students. 
The opinions expressed are the fruit of four years’ 
experience all over the country, when she was employed 
as a Medical Inspector by the Local Government Board. 
The history of the child welfare movement and of the 
legislation connected therewith is told with considerable 
fuliness—the Acts relating thereto, official regulations, 
circulars, and other memoranda appear in the Appendices. 
The crucial problems confronting the administrator and 
the social worker are considered with no little impartiality, 
and the tables of statistics and mortality charts appended 
supply material for solving these. Thoroughly up to date 
and packed with information, the volume will doubtless 
prove invaluable to those who are actively engaged in 
this kind of social work. 


LANCASHIRE. By F. H. Cheetham. ‘The Little 
Guides.”” (Methuen. 6s. net.)—The Little Guide for 
Lancashire has fallen into good hands. Mr. Cheetham 
is a Lancastrian who has visited every part of the county, 
note-book in hand; and after writing on the subject in 
the ‘‘ Victoria History ’’ went over much of the ground 
again for the purposes of this volume, prepared his draft, 
and then had to cut it down by thousands of words—a 
process that doubtless improved the book as a compendium 
of information, if at the cost of some dryness. He seems 
to have missed nothing. His antiquarian tastes and 
learning are catholic, and he is as much at home among 
Roman roads and camps and the foundations of 
Bremetannacum (Ribchester) as among the later and 
much-restored or even modernized buildings at Stonyhurst, 
Manchester and Lancaster. Prehistoric archeology he 
leaves for the most part to other writers. Lancashire 
stretches from where Wetherlam slopes towards Skelwith 
Force to where Liverpool borders the Mersey. Coniston 
or Thurston Water and Windermere come within its 
borders; and nearly half of the region round the Forest 
of Bowland, a tract as large as the Lake District, with 
only one short railway entering it, lies inside its boundaries. 
The Pennine, the Furness Fells, the wide and trackless moors, 
some of our noblest river-valleys, a group of fine estuaries, 
and a long stretch of coast redeem the dinginess inseparably 
bound up with our impressions of Lancashire. Even the 
dull sea-shore has interest for the geologist and the 
antiquary, and the author would do well to consult 
Mr. W. Ashton’s work on coast erosion noticed on 
June 11 last (page 782). Mr. Cheetham gives notes on 
Pendle Hill, Cartmel Fell, the Ribble, Darwen, and Hodder, 
as well as on man-made villages, towns, and monuments— 
a practice not always observed in books of this class. 
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MARGINALIA 


HE Autumn equinox is close upon us, with all its 

] presages of mortality—a shortening day, a colder 

and a longer night. “ How the days draw in!” 
Fear of ridicule hardly allows one to make the melancholy 
constatation ; it is a conversational gambit that, like 
Fool’s Mate, can only be used against the simplest and 
least experienced of players. And yet how much of the 
world’s most moving poetry is nothing but a variation 
on this theme of the indrawing day! The certainty of 
death has inspired more poetry than the hope of immor- 
tality. The visible transience of frail and lovely matter 
has impressed itself more profoundly on the mind of man 
than the notion of a spiritual permanence. 

Et l’on verra bient6t surgir du sein de l’onde 

La premiére clarté de mon dernier soleil. 
That is an article of faith from which nobody can 
withhold assent. 

* * * * 

Of late I have found myself almost incapable of enjoying 
any poetry whose inspiration is not despair or melancholy. 
Why, I hardly know. It may be that I have not yet been 
long enough in London to recover from the disastrous 
effects of a sojourn in the country. Or perhaps it is due 
to the political situation. For, Heaven knows, that alone 
is enough to account for a taste for melancholy verse. 
The subject of any contemporary European Government 
feels all the sensations of Gulliver in the paws of the Queen 
of Brobdingnag’s monkey—the sensations of a small and 
infinitely helpless being at the mercy of something monstrous 
andirresponsible and insane. There sits the monkey, “ on 
the ridge of a building, five hundred yards above the 
ground, holding us like a baby in one of his fore-paws.” 
Will he let go? Will he squeeze us to death? The best 
we can hope for is to be “let drop on a ridge tile,” with 
only enough bruises to keep one in bed for a fortnight. 
But it seems very unlikely that some “ honest lad will 
climb up and, putting us in his breeches pocket, bring us 
down safe.” However, I divagate a little from my subject, 
which is the poetry of melancholy. 

* * * * 

Some day I shall compile an Oxford Book of Depressing 
Verse that will contain nothing but magnificent expressions 
of melancholy and despair. All the obvious people will 
be in it, and as many of the obscurer apostles of gloom as 
a vague and miscellaneous reading shall have made known 
tome. A duly adequate amount of space in my anthology 
will be allotted to that all but great poet, Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke. For dark magnificence there are not many 
things that can rival his summing up against life and 
human destiny at the end of ‘‘ Mustapha ”’ : 

Oh wearisome Condition of Humanity ! 
Born under one law, to another bound ; 
Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sick, commanded to be sound : 


What meaneth Nature by these diverse laws ? 
Passion and reason, self-division’s cause. 


Is it the mark or majesty of power 
To make offences that it may forgive ? 
Nature herself doth her own self deflower 
To hate those errors she herself doth give. . . . 
If Nature did not take delight in blood, 
She would have made more easy ways to good. 
Milton aimed at justifying the ways of God to man; 
Fulke Greville gloomily denounced them. And I shall 
not omit from my anthology that extraordinary description, 
in the prologue to “ Alaham,” of the hell of hells and of 
privation, the peculiar torment of the place : 
Thou monster horrible, under whose ugly doom, 
Down in Eternity’s perpetual night, 
Man’s temporal sins bear torments infinite, 
For change of desolation must I come 


To tempt the earth and to profane the light. .. . 
A place there is upon no centre placed, 
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Deep under depths as far as is the sky 

Above the earth ; dark, infinitely spaced, 
Pluto the king, the kingdom misery. .. . 
Privation would reign there, by God not made, 
But creature of uncreated sin, 

Whose being is all beings to invade, 

To have no ending, though it did begin ; 

And so of past, things present and to come 

To give depriving, not tormenting doom, 

But horror in the understanding mixed. . . . 

Like most of his contemporaries in those happy days 
before the notion of progress had been invented, Lord 
Brooke was what Peacock would have called a_pejo- 
rationist. His political views (and they were also Sidney’s) 
are reflected in his Life of Sir Philip Sidney. The best 
that a statesman can do, according to Brooke and Sidney, 
is to patch and prop the decaying fabric of society in the 
hope of staving off for a little while longer the final in- 
evitable crash. It seems curious to us, who have learned 
to look at the Elizabethan Age as the most splendid in our 
history, that the men who were the witnesses of these 
splendours should have regarded their time as an age 
of decadence. 


* * * *x 


The notion of the Fall was fruitful in despairing poetrys 
One of the most remarkable products of this doctrine 
is a certain ‘Sonnet Chrétien” by the seventeenth- 
century writer Jean Ogier de Gombauld, surnamed Le 
Beau Ténébreux : 

Cette source de mort, cette homicide peste, 

Ce péché dont l’enfer a le monde infecté, 

M’a laissé pour tout étre un bruit d’avoir été, 
Et je suis de moi-méme une image funeste. 
L’Auteur de l’Univers, le Monarque céleste 
S’était rendu visible en ma seule beauté : 

Ce vieux titre d’honneur qu’autrefois j’ai porté 
Et que je porte encore est tout ce qui me reste. 


Mais c’est fait de ma gloire, et je ne suis plus rien 
Qu’un fantome qui court aprés l’ombre d’un bien 

Ou qu’un corps animé du seul ver qui le ronge. 

Non, je ne suis plus rien quand je veux m’éprouver 
Qu’un esprit ténébreux qui voit tout comme en songe 
Et cherche incessamment ce qu’il ne peut trouver. 

There are astonishing lines in this—lines that might 
have been written by a Baudelaire born a Huguenot, and 
two hundred years before his time. I am ashamed to 
say that I know no more of Gombauld than this one 
sonnet, met with by chance in an anthology. He was the 
author of tragedies, pastorals, some miscellaneous poetry, 
and certain letters on religion. I hope some day to read 
them ; meanwhile I comfort myself with the thought 
that Gombauld is, perhaps, a man of a single poem, one 
of the Blanco Whites of literary history. 


aa x * * 


An interesting speculation: If the rejuvenation of 
the old by the processes outlined in the scientific article 
in last week’s ATHEN2UM becomes the regular and normal 
thing, what will be the effect on poetry of this abolition 
of the depressing process of decay and the prospect of 
inevitable death? It may be that the poetry of 
melancholy and despair will entirely disappear from 
the earth, and that a spirit of what William Jaines calls 
“ healthy-mindedness ”’ will inherit the realm of literature. 
Many eternal truths have already passed on to the dust- 
heap of old ideas. It may be that this last and seemingly 
most inexorably fixed of them—that life is short and 
death inevitable—will join the other great common- 
places which have already perished. 

The flesh is bruckle, the fiend is slee: 
Timor mortis conturbat me, 
will be an historical curiosity as superannuated as Milton’s 
cosmology. 
AUTOLYCUS. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


THE hero of Mr. Condé B. Pallen’s thoughtful and fasci- 
nating story, “ Crucible Island ’’ (Harding & More, 6s. ret), 
is an eminent Socialist. He is deported by his Government 
to a closely-guarded island in the Atlantic, whither all Europe 
transmits Socialists, to live in their own way. Various 
disillustonments follow, until the climax is reached with the 
communal wedding service, wherein the man is asked: ‘‘ Do 
you, Man, take this woman for a mate for the period of two 
years, for the purpose of propagating the race in the service 
of the Supreme State ?’’ The woman is married in a red, 
Socialistic robe. After this it becomes necessary to escape ; 
but though Carl no longer believes in the practicability of 
‘Socialism, he still believes in peace, the Socialist’s ideal, which, 
apparently, he expects to find realized in America. The book 
is a clever piece of work in spite of the conventional Prus- 
sianism of the rulers by whom Carl is originally deported, 
and the traditional stage Irish which Denis, the apostle of a 
free Ireland, is allowed to speak. In the purity of its idealism 
and the effective use that is made of the framework of 
narrative, it recalls a work from which it is in every other 
respect dissimilar, Nietzsche’s masterpiece ‘‘ The Future of 
our Educational Institutions.”” Mr. Pallen is, no doubt, a 
little broader in his outlook than Nietzsche. Nietzsche, 
writing from the opposite point of view, never made much 
allowance for the innate desire for peace and “ goodness,” 
whereas Mr. Pallen shows at some length the folly of supposing 
a state of utter concord to be mechanically producible. 


Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s ‘‘ Henry Elizabeth ’’ (Hurst 
& Blackett, 8s. 6d. net) is one of the author’s historical efforts, 
and it concerns what the publishers describe as ‘‘ the spacious 
days of Good Queen Bess.”’ Its broad effects are therefore 
not altogether out of place. Indeed, the whole narrative is 
held together by them ; the hero is an uncouth Devon squire 
to begin with, the adventures which he encounters during his 
pathetic and rather out-of-the-common love experience being 
true to type. It is, moreover, a broadness always hearty and 
thoroughgoing as Henry Elizabeth’s ale-drinking: ‘“‘ He 
took the vessel eagerly, lifted it to his lips, steadily tilted it, 
and so stared at the sky till the last jolly drop had trickled 
fiom the flagon into his middle.’”’ We are grateful to Mr. 
McCarthy that, in his agreeable medley of scenes in Devon 
and London, at Court, in thieves’ kitchens, and around 
old Fleet Street, with every temptation to introduce William 
Shakespeare he has refrained. 

The hero of Mr. Cecil Adair’s ‘‘ Monks-Lyonness ”’ (Stanley 
Paul, 7s. 6d. net), ‘‘ bareheaded, with burnished lights amid 
his close-growing chestnut curls, all in white, his towel over his 
shoulder, advanced along the pergola path with the tread of a 
young god.” It is in keeping with such lavishness that 
Mr. Adair should report him, during his hour of distress, as 
groaning, ‘‘ My heart is torn in twain,” and ecstatically mur- 
muring, ‘“‘ The shining strand, the shining strand,’’ when, 
towards the conclusion of the story, the clouds about his love, 
as he calls them, have been rolled away by the heroine’s 
acceptance of his suit. It is also in keeping that the lady 
herself should possess “‘ a look of distinction, and a high-bred 
grace which is the heritage of birth, and can seldom, if ever, 
be acquired even by the closest imitation.” The story itself 
concerns the influence of an ancient abbey in Cornwall over 
the lives of certain aristocratically-named characters; re- 
miniscent of the lady novelists of fifty years ago, it is written 
throughout in their amazingly stilted style. 

Miss Rachel Swete Macnamara’s story ‘ The Crowded 
Temple’’ (Hurst & Blackett, 8s. 6d. net) is ambitious. It 
tells of a beautiful girl and her relationship with her divorced 
parents. There is a good deal of rather trivial action in the 
description of the girl’s attempt to bring the two estranged 
people together again, but the writing is conscientious and 
Occasionally penetrating. The effect of what might because 
of its omissions have been a successful piece of fiction—it is 
the omissions from a novel nowadays that tend to give it 
distinction—is marred by the suggestion that other feelings 
than those of a parent are present in the father’s attitude to 
the girl. “ Curiosity was predominant in his face as he leant 
across to study this child of his, whom sleep seemed to place 
utterly at his mercy.” This is the first of many unpleasant 
implications, and it reveals incidentally how little able to 

tackle the grimmer subject is Miss Macnamara. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


SomE of us who are very old can dimly recall that once 
upon a time—was it before, during, or after the great war ? 
—we were used to glowing summers, when one could sit out 
o’ nights without a shivering back, or frostbitten toes. 
Evidently at the period of which we write there was not the 
present lack of warmth. Passages in Henry Luttrell’s 
“ Advice to Julia,” which was one of the most favourably 
received literary productions of the summer of 1820, happily 
describe a sultry, if not a “ silly,’’ season in the “ empty” 
London of that time, as well as the wild desire of the citizens 
to get to the sea. We quote some lines from Luttrell’s clever 
poem, the first idea of which the author derived from Horace 
(Ode 8, Book I.). The book was well reviewed in Blackwood 
for August, 1820, in the Quarterly for July, and in numerous 
contemporary periodicals. Five columns of extracts appeared 
in the Literary Gazette : 


Through silent and deserted streets 
No kindred form the lounger meets ; 
No curricle nor chariot wears 
The pavement of the western squares ; 
But Hackney-coachmen fold their hands, 
And sleep, despairing, on their stands ; 


’Tis August. Rays of fiercer heat 
Full on the scorching pavement beat, 
As o’er it the faint breeze, by fits 
Alternate, blows and intermits. 


Darkening the air, in clouds arise 

Th’ Egyptian plagues of dust and flies; 

And wasps, those foragers voracious, 

Buzz through the shops, in swarms audacious. 


Day is intolerable—Night 

As close and suffocating quite ; 

And still the Mercury mounts higher, 
Till London seems again on fire! 


Now many a city-wife and daughter 
Feels that the dipping rage has caught her. 
Scarce can they rest upon their pillows, 
For musing on machines and billows ; 

Or, should they slumber, ’tis to dream 
All night of Margate and of Steam ; 

Of Steam, which, stronger than a giant, 
Duly invoked, is more compliant. 

At half past eight, propitious hour, 

He’s at their service, at the Tower. 
Embarked, they catch the sound, and feel 
The thumping motion of his wheel. 


With ecstasy no tongue can utter, 

They take to tea and bread and butter. 

On the smooth deck some stretch their legs, 
Some feast below on toast and eggs, 

As, cheered by clarinet and song, 

Ten knots an hour, they spank along 


Till the boat lands them all at four, 
Exulting, on the Margate shore! 

Another successful publication was the Abbé Ange Denis 
Macquin’s “‘ Tabella Cibaria; or, The Bill of Fare.” This 
amusing jeu d’esprit was noticed at length in the Literary 
Gazette of July 29, 1820, in Blackwood for September, and 
elsewhere. The work is substantially a Latin versification of 
a menu, accompanied by copious notes—facetious, instructive, 
displaying considerable erudition on the part of the writer, 
and constituting veritable ‘‘ table-talk.”’ 

In the Literary Gazette for July 15 is a descriptive sketch 
entitled ‘‘ Lady Grizelda M’Tab’s Ball,’ written by Felix 
MacDonogh, the author of ‘‘ The Hermit in the Country” 3 
and eight columns and a half of the following number are 
occupied by Washington Irving’s ‘‘ John Bull,” transplanted 
from the second volume of ‘‘ The Sketch-Book. By Geoffrey 
Crayon,” then just published. In the same issue a reviewer 
of Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods: from the 
Italian of Torquato Tasso,”’ criticizes Hunt with some pungency. 
Large excerpts are made from the book; and the rather 
unfortunate lines, 

I pray thee let us go, oh! let us go, 
And gather up his limbs and bury them, 


are dismissed as “sad silly trifling.” The critic’s parting 
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shot is that he fears “‘ Mr. Hunt’s Amyntas will never be so 
celebrated as Tasso’s Aminta.”’ 

A whimsical story is told in the September number of the 
monthly miscellany entitled the British Stage and Literary 
Cabinet. A dissatisfied musical critic, at one of the first 
nights of the opera of ‘‘Cymon,” at Drury Lane Theatre, 
when Vernon, the actor, began the air which runs, 

Torn from me, torn from me ! 

Which way did they take her ? 
at once answered the singer in the following words, and, to 
the astonishment of the audience, in the exact time of the 
air : 

Why, towards Long Acre, 

Towards Long Acre. 

Poor Vernon was at first nonplussed, but he pulled himself 
together, and, in a moment, sang in rejoinder : 

Ho, ho! Did they so? 

Then I’ll soon overtake her. 
Then he “ precipitately made his exit, amidst the plaudits of 
the whole house.”’ 

The July part of the same pleasant miscellany contained a 
commendatory review of ‘“‘ Poems” by Bernard Barton, 
who was a frequent contributor to this monthly. 

“ The Stable Boy,” a poem in five parts, written by Thomas 
Peacock, of the “ City Repository, Barbican,” and dedicated 
to Sir Lumley St. George Skeffington, Bart., is among the 
new books announced in the September issue of the quarterly 
known as the British Review and London Critical Journal ; 
and it may here be mentioned that in the Quarterly Review 
for May, 1820, there was a highly appreciative review of the 
Poems of John Clare, ‘‘ the Northamptonshire Peasant Poet.’’ 


NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, August 21, 1920. 


SomE people go to the Dublin Horse Show because they 
have a real interest in horses. Others, again, who can scarcely 
tell an Arab from a Clydesdale, and prefer the jumping to 
the judging, go to see one another and be seen. But some— 
and I confess I was one of these—after a glance round the 
Jumping enclosure, prefer to spend their time in the Irish 
Art Industries Exhibition which is held every year in 
connection with the Horse Show. The number of entries 
for this year’s Exhibition, over six hundred in all, though 
below the pre-war average, was larger than last year’s, and 
the standard of quality was well maintained. A large part 
of the Exhibition was, as usual, occupied by specimens of 
lace, for which the principal prizes went to lace classes in 
institutions and to the societies which have been established 
in different parts of the country to foster the lace-making 
industry and provide employment for girls in rural districts. 
But the visitor more interested in applied art might discover 
many examples of artistic handicrafts to show that Ireland’s 
ancient tradition of excellence in this regard still survives. 
Specimens of wood - carving, ornamental wrought work, 
repoussé work, artistic enamelling, artistic leather work, 
artistic bookbinding, illuminating, stained-glass work 
ecclesiastical and domestic, ornamental plaster work—all 
these gave evidence of originality and intricacy of design 
and admirable workmanship; and in another line of crafts 
the hand-made tapestries of the Dun Emer Guild and the 
embroideries of the Misses Yeats’s Cuala Industries lent a 
rare touch of colour to the severity of the Exhibition. The 
Royal Dublin Society is to be congratulated on its new 
arrangement for showing stained-glass work, which hitherto 
has been shown with more light on the front than through 
the glass, but this year was shown against the light in 
conditions approaching those for which it is designed. The 
prizes for ecclesiastical stained glass were, as usual, secured 
by exhibits from Miss Sarah Purser’s works. The Art 
Industries Exhibition included this year new classes for 
book “‘ jackets’ and posters. Both were well represented, 
and some very good work was shown in each class. 

The Advisory Committee of the Dublin Municipal Gallery 
of Modern Art announces that arrangements have been made 
to exhibit a continuous series of pictures on loan during 
the coming months. The first three pictures were hung 
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this month on a screen in the Gallery. Two of these are by 
James Collinson, one of the original members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, whose work since his death in 188] 
has only once been shown at a public exhibition, viz., 
his portrait of Christina Rossetti lent to the Glasgow Exhibition 
by William Rossetti. The two pictures, “ For Sale’”’ and 
“To Let,”” were recently discovered in Dublin after a long 
period of oblivion, and have been lent to the Gallery by Mr, 
Thomas Bodkin. On the other side of the screen is hung 
the portrait of Lady Forbes-Robertson by Walter Osborne, 
R.H.A., whose career as a portrait painter untimely death 
cut short. 

Mr. John McCormack, the Irish tenor, is announced to 
make his reappearance at the forthcoming Quinlan subscrip- 
tion concerts in Dublin after what appears to be a remarkably 
successful Australian tour. The Dublin newspapers have 
printed an interview in which Mr. McCormack defends himself 
against the charge of singing ‘‘ popular stuff.’’ Heis reportedas 
saying that ‘‘ ifa man or woman does not happen to understand 
a Bach fugue, it does not follow that the man or woman has 
no perception of musical beauty. The musical potentiality 
may be there without having been cultivated. Give it food 
and light and air, in the form of understandable songs sung 
in a language that the hearer knows, and the hearer comes 
to appreciate and begins to acquire musical intelligence.” 
I do not think the Irish Musical League would assent to this 
doctrine. W. B. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Tue following books of interest have lately been added to 
the Library of the British Museum: Datus, Eloquentie 
precepta, Leonardus & Henricus, Milan, 1478. The only 
book known to have been printed by Pachel & Henricus 
Scinzenzeler, the latter being immediately superseded by 
Udalricus in the partnership.—Nicolaus de Saliceto, Anti- 
dotarius anime, Gerardus Leeu, Antwerp, 1490.—Sette salmi 
penitenziali [Milan, c. 1495]. The Latin and Italian text, 
with the comment of Paulus Attavanti and a portrait of him 
on the first page. In the original binding.—Votiuale missarum 
secundum consuetudinem Curie Romanz, Valentinus de 
Morauia, Lisbon, 10 March, 1496. The only copy known. 
Imperfect.—Psalmista Romanus, Jo. Emericus de Spira for 
L. A. Giunta, Venice, 1499.—Firmamenta trium ordinum 
b. Francisci [Paris, c. 1511].—Hieronymus de Hangest, 
Introductorium morale, J. Petit [Paris], 1519, and Liber 
proportionum, J. Petit, Paris [c. 1520]. With woodcuts.— 
Horatius Flaccus, Premier liure des Sermons traduict en rime 
frangoyse par F. Habart, M. Fezandat, Paris, 1549.—Vergilius 
Maro, Traductieou del premie’, second, etc., livre de |’Eneido, 
per L. E{stagniol], Besiés, 1682. In the Narbonnese dialect.— 
Fasciculus myrrhe nueuamente corregido, J. Varela, Seville, 
1518.—Guevara, Libro aureo de Marco Aurelio con el relox 
de principes, M. Nucio, Antwerp, 1550.—J. Hurtado de 
Mendoza, Aluorada en doze sonetos castellanos [c. 1550].— 
Martin Cortes, Breue compendio de la sphera, A. Alvarez, 
Seville. 1551. With maps and diagrams.—Las Obras de 
Boscan y algunas de Garcilasso de la Vega, M. Nucio, Antwerp 
[c. 1555].—Francisco de Fuensalida, Breue summa llamada 
Sossiego y descanso d’el anima, C. Plantin, Antwerp, 1556.— 
B. Castiglione, El Cortesano, traduzido por Boscan, la Biuda 
de M. Nutio, Antwerp, 1561.—P. Mexia, Silua de varia lection, 
S. Trugillo, Seville, 1563.—Vergilius Maro, Los doze libros de 
la Eneida, traduzida en octaua rima [by G. Hernandez de 
Velasco], J. Bellero, typis A. T., Antwerp, 1566.—Hieronymo 
Campos, Sylua de varias questiones naturales y morales, 
P. Bellero, typis T. Lyndani, Antwerp, 1575.—Juan de la 
Cueva, Obras, A. Pescioni, a costa de F. Rodriguez, Seville, 
1582.—Sebastian Brant, Leben und tugendtliche geschichten 
Keyser Tyti Vespasiani [J. Knoblouch, Strasburg, 1520}. 
With woodcuts.—Sex linguarum dilucidissimus dictionarius, 
P. Ulhardus, Augsburg {c. 1530i.—Henrique Visorio, Ana- 
gramma de la vida humana, A. Aluarez & A. Lopez, Lisbon, 
1590.—The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, or the downfal 
of the Pope, a play, as it was acted both at Bartholomew and 
Southwark Fairs, Ben Harris, London, 1680. The preface is 
signed J.D.—A Relation of a new league made by the Emperour 
of Germany, etc., For Mercurius Britannicus, London, 1626.— 
Christianus Loperus, Laniena Paswalcensis, translated into 
English (from the Dutch], 1631. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


A curious, but very interesting, explanation of the 
astonishing number of expensive editions of French books 
which are now being published in Paris has been given me 
byfia French correspondent. He says that they are 
mainly produced to satisfy the demands of the nouveaux 
riches ; and that the young authors, very naturally, seize 
the opportunity of making a little money out of a public 
which cares nothing how unintelligible a book may be so 
long as it is expensive. 

* * * * 

So the éditions de luxe of recondite poets at a hundred 
or two hundred francs the volume lie conspicuous, and 
uncut, on the tables of the new patrons. But one wonders 
why it is not the same in England. We are supposed to 
have our fair share of war-fortunes; but there is no sign 
that it is being spent on modern books. One hears rumours 
of libraries being furnished with the classics in full morocco 
at so much per foot run; but not of yards of modern 
poetry. 

* * * * 

From the same correspondent I learn that French 
publishers, disturbed by the shortage of paper and the 
increased cost of manufacture, are seriously contemplating 
having much of their production done in Czecho-Slovakia 
and Austria, where paper is apparently more plentiful and 
costs are low. At present the difficulties of transport are 
formidable ; but as soon as there is a perceptible improve- 
ment in this matter, the new system will begin. The fact 
that a Charing Cross Road bookseller is now offering a 
cloth-bound series of English books (one of which is 
undoubtedly copyright), printed in Germany, at one-half 
the usual price, suggests that the business will be very 
profitable. 

* - * * 

It is curious, all things considered, that this appears to 
be the age of the literary prize. I notice that Sir J. M. 
Barrie has offered a prize of £25, at St. Andrews University, 
for an essay on the three Roberts of Scottish literature— 
namely, Fergusson, Burns and Stevenson. Fergusson 
may be galvanized into life again: he has been unduly 
neglected, at any rate in the South. But Stevenson 
seems at the height of his reputation. At the Henkel 
sale in America {7,200 was paid lately for the manuscripts 
of ‘‘ Across the Plains” and ‘‘ The Amateur Emigrant.” 
The purchaser would possibly be interested in Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s valuation of Fergusson, alongside his expensive 
idol. 


* * * * 


Fergusson is practically inaccessible, and so are a 
number of excellent and distinct Scotch poets. Perhaps 
some vigorous editor has them under his care : it is certainly 
time that those excellent song-writers, Robert Tannahill 
and Allan Cunningham, were known to us by other work 
than what has been meted out in anthologies. William 
Tennant, author of “ Anster Fair,” a very original and 
rich-minded poet, is worth a public ; and even the Ettrick 
Shepherd, though well enough known by name, is not so 
well known by his verse. Such writers were overshadowed 
by the giants of their time, and yet they have each their 
particular eminence. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Dent announce that “Q” is compiling an 
anthology of literature, from Chaucer to the present time, 
concerned with ‘“‘ Ships and the Sea.”” This volume is to 
be one of the educational series, appreciated by Professor 
Saintsbury in THE ATHEN2ZuUM, known as “ The Kings’ 
Treasuries of Literature’’; another addition will be a 
selection from Sir Henry Newbolt’s prose and verse, 

prepared by himself. 
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From the same house there will be issued shortly a work 
which will arouse great interest—namely, “‘ Birds of La 
Plata,” by Mr. W. H. Hudson, to be published in two 
volumes, with 22 coloured plates by H. Gronvold. This 
is not the day of such sumptuous and superhuman pro- 
ductions as those of Audubon and Gould—“ Birds of 
America” was published in 87 parts, elephant folio, at 
the price of 1,000 dollars; Gould completed 41 folio 
volumes, with some three thousand plates; but Mr. 
Hudson’s ‘‘ magnificent, ingenuous”’ prose is ample con- 


solation. 
* * * * 


In the Publishers’ Circular for August 28 a writer makes 
a plea for the better arrangement of second-hand books. 
His point is mainly concerned with the smaller shops, 
which he declares are generally in chaos. He objects to 
mere classification by price, and seldom has time to investi- 
gate piles of motley castaways, marked “ All these 1s.,” 
in spite of the chances of discovery. The collector’s 
business, he observes, is not to sort such miscellanies : 
he wants subject classification not only for the shelves, 
but also for the catalogues; and he protests more for the 
bookseller’s sake than for the collector’s. 

* * * * 

This is reasonable, but, I suspect, another instance of 
the vanity of human wishes. The lesser booksellers are 
far from being able to afford the necessary staffs ; nothing 
since the war has distressed me more than to see one hard- 
working man in my neighbourhood unable to sell a dozen 
books a week, and finally compelled to close the attempt. 
That side of the question apart, the poorer collectors are 
often thankful for the possibilities of the mixed heap of 
sixpennies. The real drawback, with regard to books 
stacked up on the floor, is the extraordinary strain on the 
neck, jawbone and eyes caused by the curious crouching 
posture necessary to scrutinize the titles. 

* * * * 

I am not at all sure that book-collecting, for the man 
who goes without his dinner to purchase some midnight 
darling from the tattered shelves, is yet the fine art that it 
might be. There must be a mathematics and a geography 
of the affair, which await a scientific exponent. A sort of 
guide, ‘‘secret and confidential,” like the receipt books 
which shepherds sometimes carry, might well be pro- 
duced. 


* * * * 

Philology, a quarterly publication of the University of 
North Carolina, prints asurvey of Milton’s treatment by the 
theatre. The eighteenth-century adapters appear to have 
enjoyed their Miltonic malefactions, from Bentley down to 
Mr. Hamilton, who “altered” ‘‘ Samson ‘Agonistes ” 
with singular skill. Mr. Hamilton’s achievement will be 
understood by a comparison of Milton’s 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day... 
and his own 
Total eclipse! No Sun, no Moon! 
All dark amidst the Blaze of Noon! 
O glorious Light ! No chearing Ray 
To glad my Eyes with welcome Day ! 
Total eclipse ! 
* * * 

This was the renovated Milton, who was now considered 
fit for Handel’s music. ‘‘ At least twelve editions of 
Newburgh Hamilton’s text appeared before 1840.”” Mean- 
while ‘“‘ Paradise Lost ’’ had been rehabilitated. In 1760 
the once famous Benjamin Stillingfleet, abetted by a 
musician named Smith, produced it as an “Oratorio in 
3 Acts and Verse’ at Covent Garden. There have been 
many similar occurrences since. ‘‘ Lycidas”’ and even 
the Epitaph on Shakespeare were not to escape. 
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Science 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


BRITISH ASSOGIATION meeting always gives 
an impression of singular richness and variety. 
It is not only that the different sections represent 
different branches of science ; that fact, in itself, need do 
no more than exhibit the diversity of an underlying unity. 
But a British Association meeting often has the effect 
of a stimulating chaos. The different Sectional Presidents 
may have entirely different aims. One may wish to give 
a general survey of the recent advances made in his science, 
another may wish to concentrate on a special problem, 
yet another to bring forward the perennial plea for endow- 
ment, and a fourth may wish to exhibit the relations 
attaching his science to the other interests of mankind. 
It may even happen that two or more of these aims are 
combined in the same address, so that the total effect of 
all these speeches might be described, in the appreciative 
language applied by Gissing to Irish stews, as “ fine, con- 
fused feeding.” 

A certain informality is characteristic of a British 
Association meeting, an informality which enables the 
general public to get glimpses of the more ordinary human 
attributes possessed by men of science. In the Bourne- 
mouth meeting of last year, for example, the moral integrity 
of scientific men became exceptionally prominent. It 
became obvious that, in spite of the international character 
of their preoccupations, they were perfectly sound at heart, 
that they were sturdy patriots and that there was not a 
Bolshevik amongst them. That sceptical, daring habit 
of mind which, we know, is induced by scientific research, 
had had no ill effects. There had been no insidious sapping 
of those eternal principles of right and wrong which form 
the unshakable foundations of society and the British 
Empire. At the Cardiff meeting these virtues, although 
they have been given less prominence, need not be supposed 
to have declined in vigour. There has been, it is true, 
some unfavourable criticism of the Versailles Peace Treaty, 
but such criticism has been intended as a reflection not 
on the morality of that instrument, but merely on the 
scientific ignorance of its authors. Professor Karl Pearson, 
for instance, points out that the Versailles Peace is ethno- 
logically unsound and cannot be permanent. He even 
thinks that if the science of anthropology had been granted 
its due authority by our governors, the war would have been 
of a different character, and the fate of European society 
and European culture would not hang in the balance as 
it does now. The implications of this remark are certainly 
disturbing ; we are conscious, for a moment, of the chilly 
air of a profound scepticism. But the responsibility for 
this costly ignorance is attributed by Professor Pearson 
to the anthropologists themselves. The greater part of 
his address is an attack on that anthropology which does 
not employ mathematical methods. So far from admitting 
that anthropology is a science which is of a different kind 
from the mathematical sciences, he takes his stand with 
Roger Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci and asserts that an 
investigation is only truly scientific in so far as it is 
mathematical. He will no: even admit that such subjects 
as Language, Religion, Law Art, are incapable of quantita- 
tive treatment. But this is incidental, and Professor 
Pearson’s plea, not for more measurement, but for more 
intelligent measurement, in anthropology, sounds convin- 
cing. If his conception of anthropology is indeed justified, 
and the determining elements of both man’s bodily and 
mental life are susceptible of measurement and, later, of 
control, then we may readily agree that anthropology 
is the most important of the sciences. The prophecy that 
man, with full consciousness and power, shall one day con- 
trol his destiny, is certainly a prophecy which can be made 
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by no other science. Perhapsa certain scepticism is natural, 
although we are equally disinclined to admit that the pre- 
sent chaotic clash of instincts is the final goal of the age- 
long struggles of the race. 

While Professor Pearson’s address, taking into account 
its implications, could not well be more inclusive, we may 
turn to Professor Eddington’s for the type of address that 
deals with a definite problem. He is concerned with the 
internal constitution of the stars, and what he calls his 
“boring”” implement is mathematical analysis. The 
fascinating hypothesis of H. N. Russell, that a star passes 
through two main stages, being for the first part of its life 
a “ giant” star and then contracting to a “ dwarf” star, 
is now pretty generally accepted. The primitive diffused 
stellar matter is conceived as forming aggregates at a 
comparatively low temperature. The contraction of these 
diffuse masses of gas is accompanied by rising temperature 
until, when the contraction is sufficiently advanced, a 
maximum temperature is reached. Further contraction 
is now accompanied by cooling, and the star repeats, in an 
inverse order, its temperature range, but this time as a 
dwarf. It is the internal conditions of the star in the giant 
stage, a diffuse mass of gas at an immensely high tempera- 
ture, that is the subject of Professor Eddington’s address. 
The extraordinary feature of this condition is the immense 
proportion of the total heat which exists as radiant energy 
—ether waves. An element of energy may take hundreds of 
years to thread its way between the material particles 
of the gas and stream into outer space. No less than one 
half the total heat of the giant star is conceived as existing in 
this form. In a red-hot mass of iron, Professor Eddington 
points out, the ethereal energy forms less than one 
billionth part of the whole. The recognition of the 
important part played by ethereal energy in the physical 
conditions which exist in giant stars has necessitated 
new methods of treating the problem of a star’s internal 
constitution, and Professor Eddington gives a clear and 
readable account of the main lines of investigation. 

The most interesting and daring hypothesis, however, 
comes into play when we endeavour to determine the source 
of the heat energy of a star. It is known that the old 
contraction theory of Helmholtz led to an improbably low 
estimate of the age of a star, and it has long been in dis- 
repute ; Professor Eddington, indeed, refers to it as an 
“unburied corpse.’”” We are left with the sub-atomic 
energy as a possible reservoir. Quantitatively it is more 
than sufficient ; there is sufficient in the Sun to maintain 
its output of heat for 15 billion years. No astronomer 
wants an older sun than that. As a mere speculation 
this idea is already sufficiently familiar, but Professor 
Eddington refers to some experiments by F. W. Aston 
which raise this speculation to a higher rank of scientific 
instruments. Physicists suppose that four hydrogen 
atoms enter into the constitution of a helium atom, and 
Mr. Aston has shown conclusively that the mass of 
a helium atom is less than the sum of the masses of four 
hydrogen atoms. It seems that this loss of mass can only 
represent the mass of the electrical energy set free in the 
transformation, and it has been calculated that if only 
five per cent. of a star’s mass consists initially of hydrogen 
atoms, then the total heat liberated by their combination 
into more complex elements is sufficient to supply the energy 
of that star. Once again we are led to dream of the 
possibility that man may gain access to an unprecedented 
store of energy by further researches on the sub-atomic. 
In that case he may work miracles of well-being, or— 
as Professor Eddington suggests—the human race may 
use these new powers to commit suicide. It is to be hoped 
that the physicists will not succeed before the anthro- 
pologists have sufficiently modified the race to rob these 
huge powers of their gravely dangerous character. 

We have chosen these two addresses for special descrip- 
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tion because they are, on the whole, the richest in their 
implications, and they well represent what we may call 
two standard types of British Association addresses. 
The President’s address, on Oceanography and the Sea- 
Fisheries, is a masterly survey of one of the youngest, 
if not the very youngest, of the sciences. It is, in a very 
comprehensive sense, the science of the sea, embracing 
in its orbit Physics, Chemistry and Biology, and even, 
in a slighter and more fragmentary way, Astronomy. 
It has all the insignia of a healthy and important science ; 
it makes a vigorous appeal to the imagination, co-ordinates 
a vast body of knowledge, abounds in unsolved problems, 
and has practical applications of great importance. It 
is for its applications to the problems of sea-fisheries that 
this young science is likely to attract public interest, and 
in this connection it is desirable that a census of the 
sea should be taken. Professor Herdman shows very clearly 
how complex an undertaking such a census would be. 
Countings and weighings will tell us how much there is 
in stock of each kind of food, but we require to know further 
the food value of each kind of fish and of fish food. More- 
over, we must determine the conditions which influence 
the quantity of each kind of marketable fish. 

Each such fish has its ‘‘ food-chain”’ or series of alternative chains, 
leading back from the food of man to the invertebrates upon which 
it preys and then to the food of these, and so down to the smallest 
and simplest organisms in the sea, and each such chain must have 
all its links fully worked out as to seasonal and quantitative occur- 
rence back to the Diatoms and Flagellates which depend upon 
physical conditions and take us beyond the range of biology— 
but not beyond that of oceanography. The Diatoms and the 
Flagellates are probably more important than the more obvious 
sea-weeds not only as food, but also in supplying to the water 
the oxygen necessary for the respiration of living protoplasm. 
Our object must be to estimate the rate of production and rate of 
destruction ofall organic substances in the sea. 

In its main lines, in fact, the investigation must resemble 
those which have been applied to the conservation and per- 
petuation of eatable land animals, to vegetables and to 
forests. Mankind is on the road to obtaining general 
control of his planet, of its stores of energy and of its 
foodstuffs. The last and the most difficult of the problems 
that science is submitting to him is that he should learn 
to gain control of himself, and even this problem, if the 
anthropologists are right, may one day be solved. S. 


RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL AND THE GENERAL THEORY: A 
PopuLaR Exposition. By A. Einstein. Translated by R. W. 
Lawson. (Methuen. ds. net.) 

PROFESSOR EINSTEIN’s own account of his theory will doubtless 

be welcomed by a large number of readers eager to gain 

an insight into the fundamental ideas of Relativity, but 
unwilling to master it in its mathematical form. But although 

Professor Einstein’s own exposition is as clear and simple 

as could be expected, the book is of exceptional interest, 

not as a popular exposition, but as an indication of the mental 
processes of its author. When one has become more or less 
familiar with the Einstein theory, one becomes curious 
about the actual psychological process which led its author 
to formulate it. For the theory of Relativity is not a scientific 
theory of the usual kind ; it presupposes a curious innocence, 

a clear-eyed questioning of obvious things, which is very 

different from the normal processes by which a theory is 

constructed. Read from this point of view, Professor 

Einstein’s little book is peculiarly fascinating. There is a 

‘combination of rigour, of hair-splitting precision, a—at 

first sight—gratuitous and pedantic questioning of ‘‘ obvious ” 

truths, and withal a daring imagination. It is this combina- 
tion that gives to Einstein’s mind its almost unique quality. 

It is his imagination which most clearly differentiates him 

from the run of scientific men. The scepticism of ‘‘ funda- 

mentals’’ is not so strange in a modern mathematician, 
enfranchised as he has become by the creation of the non- 

Euclidean geometries. In Germany, in particular, the 

work of that amazing genius Riemann had made a flexible 

outlook familiar. But it was an Englishman, W. K. Clifford, 
who was the real precursor of Einstein. 
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Fine Arts 


THE PLACE OF ART IN 
ART CRITICISM 


HE knowing ones—those, I mean, who are always 

I invited to music after tea, and often to supper 

after the ballet-—seem now to agree that in art 
significant form is the thing. You are not to suppose 
that, in saying this, I am trying to make out that all 
these distinguished, or soon to be distinguished, people 
have been reading my book. On the contrary, I have 
the solidest grounds for believing that very few of them 
have done that ; and those that have treat me no better 
than they treated Hegel. For, just as an Hegelian is 
not so much a follower of that philosopher as an expounder, 
one who has an interpretation of his own, and can tell 
you what Hegel would have said if Hegel had been endowed 
by The Absolute with the power of saying anything, 
so of those admirable people who agree, for the moment, 
that significant form is what matters, no two are quite 
agreed as to what significant form is. 

Only as to what it is not is there complete unanimity ; 
though there is a tendency to come together on one or 
two positive points. It is years since I met anyone, 
careful of his reputation, so bold as to deny that the 
literary and anecdotic content of a work of visual art, 
however charming and lively it might be, was mere 
surplusage. The significance of a picture, according to 
the cognoscenti, must be implicit in its forms : its essential 
quality is something which appeals directly to the sensi- 
bility of any sensitive person ; and any reference to life, 
to be of consequence, must be a reference to that funda- 
mental experience which is the common heritage of man- 
kind. Thus, those who cannot bring themselves to accept 
the more austere definition of the term are willing to 
recognize as significant certain qualities which are 
not purely formal. They will recognize, for instance, 
the tragedy of Michael Angelo, the gaiety of Fra Angelico, 
the lyricism of Correggio, the gravity of Poussin and the 
romance of Giorgione. They recognize them as_per- 
taining, not to the subjects chosen, but to the mind and 
character of the artist. Such manifestations in line 
and colour ot personality they admit as relevant ; but 
they are quite clear that the gossip of Frith and the 
touching prattle of Sir Luke Fildes are nothing to the 
purpose. 

And so we get a school of lenient criticism which takes 
account of an appeal to life, provided that appeal be to 
universal experience and be made by purely esthetic means. 
According to this theory we can be moved esthetically 
by references to universal experience implicit in certain 
arrangements of line and colour, always provided that 
such references are expressions of the artist’s peculiar 
emotion, and not mere comments on life and history or 
statements of fact or opinion. These by everyone are 
deemed unessential. No one seriously pretends that in a 
picture by a Primitive of some obscure incident in the 
life of a minor saint there is anything of true esthetic 
import which, escaping the subtlest and most sensitive 
artist, is revealed to the expert hagiographer : neither 
does anyone still believe that to appreciate Sung painting 
one must make oneself familiar with the later develop- 
ments of Buddhist metaphysics as modified by Taoist 
mysticism. . 

Such is the prevailing critical theory. What of critical 
practice ? It seems to me that even our best come some- 
thing short of their professions ; and when I confess that 
I am going to pick a quarrel with such fine exponents 
of their craft as the critics of The Times and the Nation, 
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readers will guess that for once I mean to take my confréres 
seriously. Lately we have seen a hot dispute, in which, 
unless I mistake, both these gentlemen took a hand, raging 
round a figure of Christ by Mr. Epstein. For me the only 
interesting fact that emerged from this controversy was 
that, apparently, most of the disputants had not so much 
as heard of the greatest living sculptor—I mean Maillol, 
of course. Certainly, with the art of Maillol clearly in 
his mind, it is inconceivable that one so discriminating 
as the critic of the Nation should have said, as I think 
he did say, that Mr. Epstein now stands for European 
sculpture as Rodin stood before him. Not only is Maillol 
quite obviously superior to Mr. Epstein ; in the opinion of 
many he is a better artist than Rodin. 

But it was not around such questions as these, vexatious, 
no doubt, but pertinent, that controversy raged. The 
questions that eminent critics, writers, and dignitaries 
of divers Churches discussed in public, while colonels, 
Socialists and cultivated theosophical ladies wrangled over 
them at home, were: ‘“‘ Has Mr. Epstein done justice to 
the character of Christ ? ” and, ‘‘ What was his character ?”’ 
Was Christ intelligent or was he something nobler, and 
what has Mr. Epstein to say about it? Was he disdainful 
or was he sympathetic ? Was he like Mr. Bertrand Russell 
or more like Mr. Gladstone ? And did Mr. Epstein see 
him with the eves of one who knew what for ages Christ 
had meant to Europe, or with those of a Jew of the first 
century ? Questions such as these—I will not swear to 
any particular one of them—were what the critics threw 
into the arena, and no one much blames the parsons and 
publicists for playing football with them. But the critics 
must have known that such questions were utterly 
irrelevant ; that it mattered not a straw whether this 
statue, considered as a work of art, represented Jesus 
Christ or John Smith. 

This the critics knew: they knew that the appeal of a 
work of art is essentially permanent and universal, and they 
knew that hardly one word in their controversy could have 
meant anything to the most sensitive Chinaman alive, 
unless he happened to be familiar with the Christian 
tradition and Christian ethics. If there be no more in 
Mr. Epstein’s figure than what the critics talked about, 
then should the Christian religion ever become obsolete 
and half-forgotten, Mr. Epstein’s figure will become quite 
insignificant. Most of us know next to nothing about 
Buddhism and Totemism, and only a little about Greek 
myths and Byzantine theology, yet works of art histori- 
caliy associated with these remain, by reason of their 
permanent and universal, that is to say their purely 
esthetic, qualities, as moving and intelligible as on the 
day they left their makers’ hands. About Mr. Epstein’s 
sculpture the important thing to discover is whether, and 
in what degree, it possesses these permanent and universal 
qualities. But on that subject the critics are dumb. 

An instructive parallel in literary journalism occurs to 
me. I have noticed lately a tendency in the intellectual 
underworld—for here I take leave of first-class criticism— 
to belittle Ibsen, with the object, apparently, of magnifying 
Tchehov, and always it is in the name of art that Ibsen 
is decried. Now if our literary ragamuffins cared two- 
pence about art they would all be on their knees before 
Ibsen, who is, I suppose, the finest dramatic artist since 
Racine. Few things are more perfect as form, more 
admirably consistent and self-supporting, than his later 
plays. It was he who invented the modern dramatic 
method of seizing a situation at the point at which it can 
last be seized, and from there pushing it forward with im- 
perturbable logic and not one divagation. As an artist, 
Ibsen is to a considerable extent the master of Tchehov ; 
but, as art is the last thing to which an English Intellectual 
pays attention, this fact has been overlooked. What our 
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latter-day Intellectuals take an interest in is what inter- 
ested their grandmothers—morals. They prefer Tchehov’s 
point of view to that of Ibsen, and so do I. They are 
vexed by the teaching implicit in Ibsen’s teadencious 
plays; so am I. Yet when I ask myself: ‘Is Ibsen’s 
moralizing worse than anyone else’s ?”’ I am forced to 
admit that it is not. The fact is, all moralizing is tedious, 
and is recognized as such by everyone the moment it 
becomes a little stale. Another generation, with other 
ideals, will be as much irritated by Tchehov’s ill-concealed 
propaganda as our generation is by Ibsen’s, and as Lbsen’s 
was by Tennyson's. Depend upon it: by those young 
people in the next generation but one who talk 
loudest, wear the worst clothes, and are most earnest 
about life and least sensitive to art, Tchehov will be voted 
a bore. What is more, it will be ia the name of art that 
they will cry him down. 

Every now and then we hear eloquent appeals to the 
appropriate authorities, praying them to add to their 
school of journalism a department of art criticism. | 
hope and believe the appropriate authorities will do no 
such thing. Should, however, their sense of economy be 
insufficient to restrain them from paying this last insult 
to art, they will still find me waiting for them with a 
practical suggestion. Any student proposing to educate 
himself as a critic should be compelled to devote the first 
years of his course to the criticism of non-representative 
art. Set down to criticize buildings, furniture, textiles 
and ceramics, he will find himself obliged to explore the 
depths of his own esthetic experience. To explain 
honestly and precisely why he prefers this chair to that 
requires, he will find, a far more intense effort of the in- 
tellect and imagination than any amount of fine writing 
about portraits and landscape. It will force him to take 
account of his purely zsthetic emotions and to discover 
what exactly provokes them. He will be driven into 
that world of minute differences and subtle reactions which 
is the world of art. And until he knows his way about 
that world he would do well to express no opinion on the 
merits of pictures and statues. 

CLIVE BELL. 


THE ART OF THE NEEDLE 


OLD ENGLIsH NEEDLEWORK OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES. (Sidney Hand, 16a, Grafton Street, W.) 
THE examples of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English 
embroidery collected at Mr. Sidney Hand’s Gallery are of the 
very finest order. Protest as we will against the inherent 
absurdity of ‘‘ embosted ’’ work, we cannot escape the appeal 
of Elizabeth Coombe’s casket (dated 1678) and similar exhibits. 
Elizabeth Coombe was not unnaturally a little proud of her 
needlecraft, and she made a brave show with a host of varied 
stitches. The casket is in fact a miracle of patience and skill. 
But it is not this technical excellence which constitutes its 
main attraction to the layman. The work delights us because 
it is vitalized by invention and personal observation. Eliza- 
beth Coombe was no mere translator of a ready-made design. 
She evidently made up the pictures on this casket ‘ out 
of her head,” and most probably made them up as she went 
along. She set out, in the first place, to make something 
pretty, and to this end she chose dainty colours and used her 
most delicate stitching; and in the second place she set out 
to make all the details as lifelike as possible, using padded satin 
for the faces, curled wire for the hair, purl work for the shell 
of a snail, and a hundred other freakish and ingenious devices. 
She was comparatively uninterested in abstract design; her 
main interest was in life. Everything depicted on her casket 
is studied from nature—the dog that pursues a hare, the squirrel 
that climbs a nut tree, no less than the portraits which form 
the central motifs of the decoration. The spirit which inspired 
this casket is the spirit which lies behind all genuine English 
art, making its achievements possible and explaining its 
limitations. 
B. H.W. 
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Music 


THE MODERN PIANOFORTE 
CONCERTO 


HE fundamental principle of the concerto is the 
balance of unequal masses. It is a principle which 
goes back far beyond the first concertos for solo 

pianoforte or violin. It is necessary to insist upon this 
point because many people, including some composers, 
have believed either that a concerto is a symphony gone 
wrong through the intrusion of a soloist, or that it is merely 
a display of virtuosity in which principles of construction 
do not matter. The concerto becomes a display of virtu- 
osity because agility is one of the advantages which the 
small group of instruments has over the larger one. 
When, in the days of Corelli, the violinists began to realize 
what might be learned from the great singers, it followed 
naturally that the personality of the single violinist should 
begin to count for more than his membership of an 
enlightened minority. Instead of a debate between two 
parties, the concerto became the domination of one man over 
the crowd. Its form, as Professor Donald Tovey pointed 
out long ago, is modelled on that of the operatic aria of 
Handel’s days. The classical concerto reached its per- 
fection of style in the pianoforte concertos of Mozart. 
Mozart never forgot that balance of masses was a funda- 
mental principle of construction, and he never forgot that 
the concerto was derived from the opera. It was just the 
moment when the generation of great singers was coming 
to an end and the generation of great pianists beginning 
to take their place ; the sound of those marvellous voices 
was still fresh in Mozart’s own memory. 

To the Romantic movement, as typified by Liszt, the 
ideal musician was essentially a pianist. The pianoforte 
was the microcosm of all music. Singers and violinists 
might achieve an intenser but limited physical beauty 
of sound; the pianist, by virtue of the very limitations 
of his instrument, could understand and suggest every- 
thing in the whole range of music. The golden voice of 
Malibran, the glitter of Paganini, Bach and his organ, 
Berlioz and his orchestra—Liszt could sit down to the 
pianoforte and evolve the transfigured memory of them all. 
The romantic pianist could present to an audience the 
appearance of the composer at the moment of inspiration. 
To earlier generations the singer or the player had been 
more important than the composer. Tartini, for instance, 
was a great violinist who produced a new concerto every 
Sunday. It was probably rare for him to play any music 
but his own, and rare for any other violinist in his lifetime, 
apart, perhaps, from his own pupils, to play Tartini’s 
concertos. To his contemporaries he was a player first 
and a composer afterwards. The same is probably true of 
Liszt to a large extent, yet in a different way. The nine- 
teenth century had begun to realize the existence of the 
great composer as a personality apart from that of 
the great executant. People could conceive dimly of the 
existence of Beethoven, deaf and solitary, scrawling marks 
on paper which called into life great masses of sound 
which their creator could never hear. Young composers 
are always told by their teachers that they must on no 
account compose at the pianoforte ; but popular imagina- 
tion always thinks of the great composer seated at the 
keyboard, and it is generally in this attitude that the 
painters have represented him. What the painters repre- 
sented, Liszt reproduced. He had an admirable stage 
presence ; he was, indeed, the ‘ableau vivant of inspiration. 

Romanticism naturally left its mark on the concerto. 
The more elaborate the new technique of the pianoforte 
became, the more desire there was to keep the solo instru- 
ment in the foreground. As long as a reasonable balance 
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was preserved there was nothing to be said against such 
a tendency. There was no need to preserve the details 
of Mozart’s formal design ; those things belonged to their 
own period. The danger came from a different direction. 
The manufacturers of pianofortes continuously increased 
their size and strength, but they could not keep pace with 
the increasing development of the orchestra. Most com- 
posers for the last hundred years have been pianists, but 
the chief result of that has been not so much the production 
of great concertos for pianoforte as the perpetual tendency 
to apply the principles of pianoforte music to the orchestra. 
It is to the influence of the pianoforte that we owe the 
army of percussion instruments—cymbals, triangle, celesta, 
glockenspiel, xylophone, etc.—that are now becoming 
regarded as indispensable. In a modern concerto the 
pianoforte is not merely drowned in the noise of the 
band ; it loses its last chance, the opportunity of contrast. 
It can no longer do the things which no orchestra can do ; 
it is being beaten at its own game. 

Three pianoforte concertos were played recently at the 
Promenade Concerts, all by contemporary Russian com- 
posers—Rachmaninov, Prokofiev and Catoire. None of 
them could be called modern in style. The most “ modern ” 
composers, apparently, do not write concertos. It is inter- 
esting to observe that although Debussy and Ravel have 
given us a new pianoforte technique, they have not em- 
bodied it in the concerto form. Stravinsky once wrote a 
concerto, or began one, but converted it into a ballet— 
“ Pétrouchka.” The fact that none of the three composers 
represented at the Queen’s Hall writes in an ultra-modern 
idiom is a thing of little moment. Rachmaninov continues 
the tradition of Liszt, Saint-Saéns and Tchaikovsky ; 
the other two have little more to add to it. Of the three 
concertos, that of Rachmaninov was undoubtedly the 
best—the best in workmanship, the best in material. 
Yet a great deal of it is waste of time. The sentimental, 
emotional style of Liszt and Tchaikovsky, pleasing though 
it may be, moves very sluggishly. One can foresee what is 
coming as easily as in any second-rate symphonist of the 
eighteenth century. The decorative figures of the piano- 
forte are no less mechanical and tedious than the notorious 
basses of Alberti. Prokofiev is less sentimental, more 
deliberately arid and angular in style. Catoire makes 
more noise ; he cannot indicate a nuance without a bang 
on the cymbals. The worst fault of all these concertos 
is that they never give the soloist a chance. After hearing 
the first, one had the impression that the pianist was neat 
and conscientious, but hardly upto his task. But when the 
second and the third produced exactly the same impression, 
it became clear that the fault was that of the composers. 
The solo parts may be bristling with difficulties, but they 
do not make much effect. It is not a lack of brilliance and 
virtuosity, but a lack of intellectual interest that makes 
the solo parts ineffective. Contrast with these works the 
‘Indian Fantasy ” of Busoni, which the composer played 
here in June. There were remarkable effects of virtuosity, 
but it was not the virtuosity which made the pianoforte 
part stand out. What gave the work its character was 
that the pianoforte was always the leader of the thought : 
its music was on a higher spiritual level than that of the 
orchestra. Hence its true concerto character—the control 
of the crowd by one single great mind. In the three 
Russian concertos it was always the orchestra that had 
the best of the music. This is, perhaps, the inevitable 
result of virtuosity ; it defeats its own ends. 

Epwarp J. DENT. 


AN interesting experiment, and one worth support on 
several grounds, is promised by Mr. Harold Scott of the 
People’s Theatre Society and the Everyman Theatre, who 
proposes to give a costume recital of the Prologue of Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales” at King George’s Hall (Y.M.C.A.), 
Tottenham Court Road, on September 23. 
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Drama 
NOVELETTE NATURE 


Prince oF WaALEs’ THEATRE.—‘‘ The Blue Lagoon.” By H. 
de Vere Stacpoole. Freely adapted by Norman MacOwan 
and Charlton nn. 

N the penny weekly papers there used to be (and 
doubtless stillis) a highly popular feature in the shape 
of a page of miscellaneous information telling you 

how many obelisks the size of Cleopatra’s Needle would 
need to be balanced one upon the other to reach to the top 
of the dome of St. Paul’s, and how many packets of pins 
you would have to buy if ever you wanted to lay a train 
of them from London to Edinburgh. Calculations like 
these are a tribute to the amazingly aimless character of 
popular imagination, which is attracted simply by 
eccentric hypothesis without either the desire for serious 
information, or any regard for the intrinsic qualities of 
the fancy with which it toys. Conjuring, acrobatics, 
freak shows, in many respects it must, we fear, be added 
the circus, gratify the same instinct; so do all detective- 
stories except the best, and most of the exploits of mediums 
and clairvoyants. 

In novels and in plays this purposeless imaginative crav- 
ing demands human beings of an abnormal type or placed 
in abnormal surroundings, in order to wonder indolently 
how life appears through their eyes. It demands dwarfs 
and hunchbacks and blind and deaf personages ; it specu- 
lates about the feelings of children brought up in ignorance 
of the distinctions of sex, and pre-eminently about the 
“natural man”’ who knows nothing of civilization, and the 
man on the desert island who has forgotten the sound of his 
voice. All these topics might be made interesting (and 
most of them have been) by treating them as subjects 
of scientific inquiry, or by making them the springboard 
for poetic fantasy. But both these resources are barred 
in popular literature. Its clients are interested neither in 
the researches of the Freuds, the MacDougalls, the 
Trotters and the Durkheims, nor yet in ‘‘ Erewhon,” or 
Nephelococcygia, or the world of the ‘“‘ Time Machine.” 
They want something that neither makes them think, 
nor startles their preconceptions, and as they ask for it, 
of course they get it. 

They get it in “‘ The Blue Lagoon” almost to perfection. 
There you have the shipwrecked children, boy and girl, 
on their island, growing up ignorant of civilization, religion 
and love, and feeling their own way to the second and 
the third—especially, of course, the third. And while 
there is not a strain of poetry in all the four Acts to lull 
you into acceptance of the fairy tale, there is not a shred of 
plausibility in the psychology to make you think “ So it 
might, perhaps, happen.”’ Miss Faith Celli’s failure 
(charming though she is as Emmeline) to make a 
movement or hold a pose that is not suggestive of a young 
lady from South Kensington wearing (for the first time) 
a bathing dress, and Mr. Harold French’s spruce cleanliness 
as Dick, setting us speculating whether he brought 
scissors and a safety razor from the wreck, are only exterior 
signs of this profound unreality. The advanced (almost 
Christian) theology which Emmeline rapidly excogitates 
in her reverie before the old Polynesian stone idol, and the 
drawing-room delicacy of the love-making, belong to 
noveldom simply, to no conceivable corner of nature. 
Dick and Emmeline court as demurely as shepherd and 
shepherdess in an old-school ballet. When Dick slays the 
castaway sailor who offers ‘insult’ (that is the word) 
to his beloved he is only rescuing a lady from a rough. 
And this modern Paul and Virginie are supposed to have 
dragged themselves up from early childhood, alone on a 
South Sea island, where the climate may have been benign, 
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but where the struggle with nature must have been pretty 
stiff. It certainly does credit to their nurses. In Anatole 
France’s ‘‘ L’Anneau d’Améthyste ” there is a short chapter 
dealing with two half-wild children of the woods, which 
treats, with the hand of a master, a similar topic to “‘ The 
Blue Lagoon.” It is much less elevating reading. 

A good deal of the enormous popularity which ‘ The 
Blue Lagoon” will probably enjoy will be due to its 
spectacular merits, and these are always worth the attention 
of a critic who takes the theatre seriously. “‘ Reandean”’ 
appear at the present moment to be in a transition stage. 
The setting of “‘ The Blue Lagoon ” is a curious blend of 
the old, unacceptable, disillusioning “‘ heavy ”’ scenery and 
the newscenic art, which promises, with the help of simplicity, 
colour and lighting, to work miracles undreamed of a 
generation ago. Sometimes their shipwrecks and storms 
and sunsets are entirely convincing, and sometimes they 
are grotesque affairs of painted canvas, artificial plants, 
and dangling bits of gauze. Yet there is enough to show 
that the alternative to the ancient “ realistic’’ scenery 
is not necessarily mere conventional decoration, but may 
be an entirely satisfying ‘‘ newrealism.”” Entsagen sollst du. 
If ‘“‘ Reandean” would have the courage to clear the 
tropical conservatory off the stage in the island scene and 
abolish the built-up waves and ships of the opening episodes, 
they might, with care, create a successful illusion. They 
are unmistakably in the right way. 

“The Blue Lagoon” does not offer much opportunity 
to the actors. But both Mr. Allan Jeayes, as the villainous 
castaway Néborg, and Mr. Edward Rigby, as Paddy, 
the kindly old scamp of an Irish sailor, who dies of poison 
on the island, were good, and Mr. Roy Byford, as the retired 
whaler, Captain Fountain, was excellent. 


ANY WHERE. 


Lyric THEATRE.—‘‘ On Our Selection.’”’ By Steele Rudd. 


“‘ KNoweEst thou the land’ (as Goethe asked) where the 
percentage of village idiots to the population per square 
mile terrifies the statistician ; where the father of the family 
discourages his younger (and therefore comic) daughter’s 
suitors with a shot-gun; where teeth are pulled out with 
a string according to tug-of-war rules; where the presence 
of the hero ensures a compromising murder being committed, 
so to speak, at his expense; where the activity of business 
and farming circles consists in “ruining that man” and 
“being ruined by that scoundrel,” and the good girl asks 
for trouble, but has not, like poor Anne Veronica, to jab the 
villain in the neck with her own delicate fingers—knowest 
thou that land? Of course we do, if we have done any 
theatre-going, and we know that it is not especially ‘‘ the 
back country of Australia ’’—though it may be that, just 
as it may be any other place with picturesque scenery and 
customs. We cannot, therefore, read any sociological or 
other special significance into Mr. Bert Bailey’s performance 
as ‘‘ Dad Rudd,” the patriarchal squatter of the new play 
from Melbourne, ‘“‘ On Our Selection.’’ We have seen that 
choleric but kindly old gentleman so often. Nor can we 
find much novelty in his hulking sons (the elder of whom 
was played by Mr.George Belmore) and the other personages 
of the farce who gyrate round him. Mr. Alec Alves is an 
effective stage Irishman ; Miss Maureen Dillon is an excellent 
soubrette, who gets all there is to be got out of the unhappy 
younger daughter ; and Miss Eva Guildford Quin is in looks 
and manner so ideal a heroine of melodrama that those 
interested in this form of art should by no means let her 
go back to Melbourne. 
* * * * * 

THE most illuminating passage in an essay on Thomas 
Hardy, printed in the New Republic for August 18, is this: 
“Hardy is so often dramatic to the degree of intensity that 
one wonders why a single play only— The Dynasts’—has 
appeared from his pen. But had he turned playwright we 
should have lost those pictures of nature that are one of his 
strongest claims to survival.” 
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ADDITION, SUBTRACTION AND _ DIS- 
TRACTION: AN ELIZABETHAN TANGLE 
I1* 


ONTINUING our investigation of Elizabethan play~ 
{ | cobbling, when we turn to the problem of iterated 
abbreviation, we are at once struck by the fact that, 
unlike the question of amplification, it admits of no ready 
solution. One writes ‘“‘ iterated ’’ here advisedly: few new 
plays escaped the Procrustean bed. But once a virgin manu- 
script had been brought by the test of rehearsal to normal 
length, it is difficult to see what exigencies arose demanding 
further excision. Several authors, in printing their plays as 
originally composed, notably Jonson in the case of ‘* Every 
Man out of his Humour,” treat of the initial use of the pruning 
knife as if inescapable, but none complain specifically, as one 
would naturally expect if the practice was at all common in 
connexion with public representation, of belated cutting down. 
Were it not, indeed, for the statement of a publisher, presently 
to be cited, there would be valid grounds for utter scepticism 
on the subject. Only one theory in support of the practice 
has yet been advanced, and that without material, or indeed 
any, substantiation. With the absurdities of the idea that 
abbreviations were regularly made for country acting I have 
dealt fully elsewhere. Clearly we must look in other directions 
for a solution of the problem. 

Time was when the existence of mangled texts was 
speciously accounted for by the machinations of the stealthy ; 
and, of course, incompetent, shorthand writer. It was 
recalled how Heywood wrote of ‘‘ If You Know not Me, You 
Know Nobody ”’: 

- . .  . some by stenography drew 
The plot ; put it in print ; scarce one word true. 

Here was a ready-made answer to the puzzle of the corrupt 
Shakespearian texts, and the sciolist had his first impressions 
confirmed by Heywood’s later moan that several of his plays 
had fallen from the press ‘‘ so corrupt and mangled (copied 
only by the ear) that I have been unable to know them, as 
ashamed to challenge them.’’ But while accidental abbrevia- 
tions were doubtless due on occasion to imperfect stenography, 
there are significant omissions which cannot be explained in 
this way, notably of entire scenes and speeches, not to speak 
of the bringing on of characters at certain junctures without 
giving them anything to say or do—a dramaturgic flaw which 
would be a blemish on Shakespeare if incapable of explanation. 

Can it be that abbreviated texts were made for private 
performance ? The answer to the question largely depends 
upon how frequently the players appeared in private. (Court 
performance is not here included in the category.) All we 
know for certain is that acting in private began early—consider- 
ably before the erection of the first theatre—and continued long. 
In 1588 we find Bishop Babington, in his réle of moralist, 
inveighing against the prevailing custom of giving plays at 
night in chambers and private houses. Nash, in his Epistle 
Dedicatory to ‘‘ Lenten Stuff ’’ in 1599, draws a vivid picture 
of the life of ‘‘ the primrose knight of Primero,”’ and says of 
him that, after venturing his last forty shillings at cards in 
the presence and proving lucky, ‘‘ the court cannot containe 
him, but to London againe he will, to revelle it, and have two 
playes in one night, invite all the Poets and Musitions to his 
chamber the next morning, etc., etc.”” If anything like a fad 
for two plays in the one night existed among prodigals of this 
order, the necessity for abbreviations is understandable. But 
this possibility aside, the very fact of the players being called 
upon suddenly to act in private on a hastily rigged-up stage, or 
mayhap no stage at all, shows that on such occasions departure 
from the full text must often have been imperative. Certain 
Scenes, for example, in which characters ascended or went 
down traps, would have to be remorselessly excised. If one 
could only postulate abbreviated versions for private per- 
formance, there would undoubtedly be occasions in public 
practice when their use would be serviceable. If it be true 
that the Bankside and Shoreditch players acted wholly by 
natural light—and the point has been seriously questioned— 
abbreviations would have answered well in the public theatres 
in the short winter days. But one is not inclined to think 
they were made specifically for this purpose. 





* Part I. appeared in The Athenaum for August 27. 
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I come now to discuss a highly interesting point, and to 
present details which virtually form the raison d’étre of this 
inquiry. The Beaumont and Fletcher first folio of 1647 
contains an explanatory address ‘‘to the reader’’ from 
Humphrey Moseley, the publisher, in the course of which he 
Says: 

One thing I must answer before it bee objected; ‘tis this; when 
these Comedies and Tragedies were presented on the Stage, the 
Actours omitted some Scenes and Passages (with the Authours 
consent) as occasion led them; and when private friends desir’d 
a Copy, they then (and justly too) transcribed what they acted. 
But now you have all that was acted, and all that was not ; even the 
perfect full originalls without the least mutilation. 

Hitherto the vital import of this statement has escaped 
observation. It seems to me that it affords us a clue, not only 
to the necessities which evoked abbreviation, but, so far as 
the King’s Men are concerned, to the method of abbreviation 
employed. Why may not the occasions which led the players 
to omit scenes and passages have been performances in private ? 
Moseley’s phraseology does not imply reference to initial 
cutting. If the giver of the entertainment, say some noble 
patron, begged a copy of the play, what more natural than 
that the players should transcribe the text just as they had 
acted it? Even if the text varied in public performance, 
there would have been no justification in delivering a much 
reduced copy of the play to a patron who had seen it only 
in the theatre. 

It is notable that the first folio presents all the so-called 

Beaumont and Fletcher plays which, down to 1647, had not 
been published—all, that is, save ‘‘ The Wild Goose Chase,’’ 
the MS. of which was not then forthcoming ; and does not 
present any play which had already been printed. Moseley - 
tells us he had acquired the collection at considerable expense, 
but leaves us to discover the source. That point is easily 
determined. All the plays in the volume, with the possible 
exception of ‘‘ Four Plays in One,” were originally Globe and 
Blackfriars plays, and it is significant that the publication 
presents an Epistle Dedicatory to Philip, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, signed by John Lowin and nine others 
of the old King’s Company. Clearly, under stress of circum- 
stances, they had sold these plays to Moseley. Their privation 
may” be surmised by a later circumstance. In 1652 ‘‘ The 
Wild Goose Chase ”’ was published in folio, and bore the pathetic 
intimation, 
‘for the public use of all the ingenious, and the private benefit 
of John Lowin and Joseph Taylor, servants to his late Majesty, and 
by them dedicated to the honoured few lovers of dramatic poesy ; 
wherein they modestly intimate their wants, and that with sufficient 
cause, for whatever they were before the wars, they were afterwards 
reduced to a necessitous condition.” 

Moseley’s statement that the plays were printed from 
“the perfect full originals without the least mutilation ’’ is 
to some extent borne out by internal and other evidence. 
Many of the plays present prompters’ marginal warnings, 
clear proof that they were set up from prompt copies. 
We know from the manuscripts of ‘‘ The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy” and ‘‘ Believe as You List,” as well as from 
other sources, that the King’s Players were in the habit 
of turning the allowed book into a prompt copy, and the 
allowed book was, in all probability, the author’s original 
manuscript. Moseley’s manner of expressing himself leads 
me to believe that no separate prompt copy was made by the 
King’s Men for abbreviated performances, and that the scenes 
and passages arranged for omission on such occasions were 
indicated in some manner on the regular copy. One takes 
leave to think that multiplication of prompt books would be 
sedulously avoided. Ifsucha practice were followed, the most 
likely method of indicating the sections to be omitted would be 
by light cancellation. Unfortunately, we have no adequate 
means of putting this hypothesis to a rigorous scientific test. 
If it could be proved, it might readily afford a clue to certain 
puzzling bibliographical discrepancies. It is conceivable 
that an old prompt book of this order might have been sent 
twice to the printers at intervals, and have afforded the basis 
of varying texts, according to whether the cancellations were 
observed or ignored. To me, indeed, the possibility opens 
up many vistas. It preaches caution, for example, in assuming 
that all cancellations in existing manuscript plays are officially 
disallowed passages. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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Correspondence 


“THE CHAPBOOK” 
To the Editor of THe ATHENUM. 


S1r,—A review appeared in your issue of August 20 of the 
Chapbook for June, which, you stated, “ professed to be 
‘A Bibliography of Modern Poetry.’”’ As your reviewer 
does this publication considerable injustice, I trust you will 
allow me space to comment on some of his statements. 

Firstly, he shows that he has not read, with any care, 
Recorder’s Note on page 2 in which a definite reason is given 
for the arrangement of names under each initial letter, namely, 
that it ‘‘ Appeared advisable rather to preserve the order 
of Date of Publication than to place in their Dictionary 
order the names under each Letter.” If your reviewer 
had had the slightest desire to enter into the spirit of this 
Bibliography, he would not have failed to note that the 
arrangement of the names was not “ haphazard,” but inten- 
tional, however much better a Dictionary order might have 
been, according to the ideas of some people. 

Faults of omission and commission are fully admitted ; 
also the inadequacy of the publication as a work of exact 
bibliography. I maintain, however, that it should be con- 
sidered on the strength of its own admitted principles rather 
than according to the alien and arbitrary principle set up 
by a reviewer. 

Your critic is guilty of the fault of which he accuses the 
publication itself. He states that ‘‘ There are too many 
sarcasms and self-defeating mots.”” In his desire himself 
to be sarcastic at the expense of the Bibliography he quotes 
only such comments as may be compatible with his pro- 
nouncement, and overlooks entirely those that are at variance 
with it. 

Lastly, he states that “‘ Dead poets are thrust in among 
the motley swarm with no slightest indication that they 
are not contending for a place among the neophytes.’”’ This 
again shows that he has not studied the scheme set forth 
in Recorder’s Note. The books included are all those ‘‘ By 
authors new to the public since 1912.’’ irrespective of whether 
they be alive or dead. 

I much regret that the mistake with regard to Thomas 
Gordon Hake (stated by your reviewer to have been 
“rechristened Gibson’”’) should have passed through 
uncorrected. The list from which this book was noted 
“‘ starred ’’ Thomas Gibson Hake, the son of the poet and the 
writer of the Preface to this volume, and omitted to state 
that the book was a reissue. If your reviewer will refer 
to the Note before mentioned, he will see that reference to 
these lists is made, and it is expressly mentioned that in some 
cases it had not been possible to verify all the data appearing 
on publishers’ lists and trade circulars. 

It is evident that your reviewer has himself not ever under- 
taken the compilation of such a Bibliography, or he would 
be more conscious of the difficulties involved therein. 

Yours truly, 
THE GENERAL EpitTor, The Chapbook. 

August 27, 1920. 


REJUVENATION 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir —Referring to J. H.’s interesting article on Steinach’s 
work—why should biology commit itself to the creed, ‘‘ body 
and soul, one and indivisible ’’ 2? As a working hypothesis, 
almost necessarily implied in biological research, it may 
be allowable. But as a creed—as a philosophy assumed 
on the facts of biology alone—is it necessary ? Is it even 
desirable, seeing how fruitful the open and unbiased mind 
has shown itself again and again in that work of speculation 
and hypothesis which is the living soul of science ? 

Take Steinach’s facts. They fall into two classes, however 
exemplified in the unity of a single organism—the mensurable 
facts which connote the mechanistic progressions of matter, 
and the immensurable facts which are a part of what J. H. 
so aptly calls “the many higher forms of man’s activity.” 
The interstitial substance reacts on certain glands, and the 
processes of anabolism and metabolism are restored to an 
earlier activity and efficiency. The restoration necessarily 
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involves the nerve elements, and the impulses from the 
outer world and the organisms pass along the afferent nerves 
with all their old efficiency, and find efferent channels tuned 
to the full complexity of that distribution which serves the 
pauses of inhibition and the particularities of action. The 
mensurable facts may be so outlined. But how are we to 
outline the accompanying group of immensurable facts ? 
We may hold them to be epiphenomena of the mensurable, 
but this is assumption, or at best unproved theory, and 
our belief in it does not outline the facts which, grounded 
in that unique fact of consciousness we know as conation— 
that flickering pause of nascent realization which crowns 
some common focus of neural disturbance, and so readily 
edges into action or indifference—exfoliate and interpenetrate, 
growing to a vast complex of feeling, emotion, intellectual 
and rational activities, imaginative previsions and initiated 
creations of the possible, and shrink back in a moment of 
existence to a mere poise of personality while the mechanistic 
and mensurable facts which underlie progress unheedingly. 

May we not for the moment use the symbol “ self’ and 
recognize that it had a moment of maximum development 
in ‘the many higher forms of man’s activity”? This 
maximum moment was necessarily dependent for its actual 
existence on the efficiency of the body and its system of nerves 
and neurones; and so accident or disease might at any 
moment deprive it of its actuality, throwing it either out 
of the things that are or into that potentiality we call the 
subconscious. Is this existence, this factual existence, 
which has in itself a recognizable wholeness which may 
shrink to a remnant and again emerge in its full complexity 
and vigour, necessarily one with the dynamical progressions 
biology aided by the purely material sciences may trace 
in this organism ? Philosophy, considering all that is recog- 
nizable and irreducible in the body of the real, may or may 
not acquiesce in such a conclusion ; but biology, the servant 
of human needs and human purposes, whether they be the 
needs and purposes of practical life or of the life that seeks 
knowledge as a good in itself, is, when it says, ‘‘ body and 
soul, one and indivisible,’ assuming at its peril the easy 
garments of mechanistic monism. What the easy garment 
and the line of least resistence may inevitably lead to no 
one should know better than the biologist. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. O’CALLAGHAN. 
August 28, 1920. 


THE KING’S JOURNALESE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Dear S1r,—The public has by this time become inured 
to the solecisms of official phraseology, its breaches of every 
law of syntax and construction, and its abuse of words ; long 
familiarity even enables us at need to translate into decent 
English the language of bureaucratic officialdom, that weird 
jargon of orange-tawny hue, compounded of red tape and 
yellow journalese and tinged with mental obfuscation. 

It may not, however, be too late to register a protest 
against one of officialdom’s latest attempts still further to 
degrade the language by the introduction of monstrous 
neologisms, conceived in fatuity and shapen in illiteracy. 

In Appendix A to the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensation an article purporting 
to deal with measures providing that no person requiring to 
insure shall be unable to obtain insurance is headed by the 
caption ‘‘ No declinatures.”’ 

In Heaven’s name, why declinature ? Why not declination 
or declinance ? What is the matter with declinationality, 
and what has declinarianism done? Why should a 
monstrosity such as declinature be thrust upon an already 
overburdened community, when economy might be effected 
by the substitution of declinity or declension ? Declinativity 
is surely preferable to declinature, which sounds like a spinal 
deformity; declinatif, too, combines the fashionable 
desiderata of a pseudo-foreign form and a total absence of 
meaning, and declinationalization should appeal to the 
bureaucratic imagination. 

The use of a simple English word, such as declinal or refusal, 
would of course be regarded by officialdom with declinaturience. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR HARVEY. 

August 9, 1920. 
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Foreign Literature 
M. HENRI DE REGNIER 


La PfécHERESSE: HIsTOIRE p’AMouUR. Par Henri de Régnier. 
(Paris, Mercure de France. 7fr.) 


ADELEINE DE SEGUIRAN, last of a long line 
M of pretty pécheresses, is, it must be admitted, 
unworthy to be of the company of Mesdames 
Dalanziéres, de Blionne, and the other ladies who have 
been sinning so magnificently during the past twenty years. 
She will not help her creator to maintain the position 
which has been assigned to him by some—the second place 
on the roll of French novelists. Nor will her lover, the 
unfortunate M. de la Péjaudie, the new libertin, rank with 
his splendid precursor, M. de Bréot. The book is an 
admirable achievement, but one expects to admire the 
achievements of M. de Régnier. And this is not quite so 
admirable as usual. 

The plot is too long and complicated to deal with here. 
There is the usual stage crowded with figures of the nobility. 
M. de Régnier handles a hundred puppets as easily as 
Balzac or Thackeray. There are the two central figures, 
drawn with the most loving care: the dévote Mme. de 
Séguiran, and the esprit fort, flute-player, blasphcmer, 
student of nature, and wholesale debauchee, M. de la 
Péjaudie, who dies a galley-slave rather than betray the 
last of a few hundred mistresses. There is all the seven- 
teenth-century world @ /a de Régnier, blazingly brilliant ; 
all the intrigue, the wit and the cruelty. For those who 
love the fare, this will be a rare banquet. We have been 
gorging ourselves—with a faint regret for the even more 
sumptuous spread of “Le Bon Plaisir,” “ Les Amants 
Singuliers,”’ ““ La Double Maitresse,”’ and “‘ Les Rencontres 
de M. de Bréot.” 

But are there in England many epicures who appreciate 
these meats? We fancy the average Englishman inter- 
ested in French literature finds them hard to swallow. 
Nothing could be more distant from the general English 
attitude than that of M. de Régnier. And even in France 
he seems to belong to a convention that is past, standing 
alone or towering alone above lesser men of his type. 
It is scarce humanly possible for an Englishman, and rare 
for a modern Frenchman, to practise this trick of setting 
aside, ere he enters on a novel, every trace of the moral 
sense. And the pensive libertinage of his tone is unlikely 
to appeal to the Englishman. Mr. Gosse, who will not be 
accused of narrowness where French literature is con- 
cerned, remarked some time ago with regard to the 
historical novels of M. de Régnier that they are “ not quite 
what we sympathize with in this country,” and added 
what looks like a complaint that a great poet after the 
manner of Keats should desire to become a novelist after 
the manner of Smollett. We think the combination 
magnificent. But we must add that if M. de Régnier, 
in his wonderful ode of creative energy ‘‘ Le Vase,” is a 
very French Keats, he is also, when among his /ibertins 
and pécheresses, a very French Smollett, with, if less 
brutality, certainly more corruption. He set upon the 
title-page of ‘‘Le Bon Plaisir’’ the saying of Mme. de 
Maintenon: “ Un peu de crapule se pardonne a ce temps- 
ci,’ and he evidently believes it to be true of the century. 
The hero of another famous story, ‘‘ La Femme en Marbre,” 
begins his recital by the remark : ‘‘ Jejure qu’enrencontrant 
Giulietta del Rocco je ne pensais guére & la voir nue.” 
He was modest as the heroes of M. de Régnier go. 

M. de Régnier as a novelist owes his fame to his seven- 
teenth-century romances. His modern novels, steeped, 
they also, in the spirit of the past, are, with one charming 
exception, “Les Vacances d’un Jeune Homme Sage,” 
on a lower plane, and separated less widely from the work 
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of half-a-dozen capable craftsmen of the day. In the 
seventeenth century he is unique. It is his period, and 
he knows every path init. His own ancestors were soldiers 
and courtiers in that age, and he has imbibed their tradi- 
tions and their point of view. He shows himself a master 
in reconstruction, not alone of customs, but of spirit. 
He steps into the century when he starts to write of it, 
acquires its outlook, its beliefs, its standards of conduct. 
It is, in fact, rather spirit than outward material that he 
reconstructs. Completely documented as he is, he never 
immerses himself in antiquarian detail as does Flaubert 
and even Prosper Mérimée. He takes his readers with him 
into his world. Despite the general atmosphere of magnifi- 
cence, they find few exact descriptions of places, of clothes, 
or of scenes. They do not require them. They are not, 
as when reading “‘Salammbé” or “ Diane de Turgis,” 
looking on an age more or less distant in which they need 
to be instructed ; they are for the time being living in it. 
They do not need to be told exactly how M. de Bréot 
is dressed. They know so exactly how he thinks that they 
can imagine all the rest. 

The characters of M. de Régnier belong for the most 
part to the nobility, great or small. And they are, before 
all, materialists. Evenhis dévotes,suchas Mme. de Séguiran, 
are material in their religion. He has not attempted to 
deal with the other side of life, the side depicted by Pater 
in ‘‘ A Prince of Court Painters.’’ And it is natural that 
one type should have attracted him above all others, 
the Jlibertin, the free-thinker of the Great Century. 
M. de Bréot was the first and best. He is followed by 
M. de la Péjaudie, whose philosophy may be taken as 
fairly representative of the species : 


Comme eux, M. de la Péjaudieen arriva anier les morales les plus 
révérées et les dogmes les plus certains. A les entendre, le monde 
ne serait que matiére et l’homme borné a lui-méme. Quant a ce 
que l’Ame fait immortelle et que Dieu existat, c’était bon a faire 
croire 4 des enfants et a des vieilles femmes et cela ne pouvait 


s’imposer a l’entendement d’un homme raisonnable. 
* * * * 


A part cette pernicieuse facgon de penser, M. de la Péjaudie était 
le plus gai et le plus avenant compagnon que l’on pit voir et le 
meilleur joueur de flite que l’on pfit entendre. Dés son jeune age, 
il avait manifesté une étonnante disposition a jouer de plusieurs 
instruments, mais, peu a peu, il s’était fixé par choix a l’exercice 
de la fifte et il y était devenu d’une habileté consommée... . 
Grand amateur des beautés de la nature, il aimait les admirer sous 
leurs formes diverses et en leurs aspects différents. Il prétendait 
qu'il n’y avait rien pour lui de plus agréable que de jouer de son 
instrument devant un beau paysage ou devant une belle femme. 

Needless to say, when M. de Régnier enters this country 
he becomes as pitiless as itself. The horrors of a country- 
side ravaged by war o1 famine, the plight of the stricken 
wretches condemned to a death of misery in the King’s 
galleys, are examined curiously and with scarce a hint of 
feeling. He never departs from his attitude of ironical 
aloofness. He leaves it to the reader to commiserate, 
if he will, with the victims of wrong. That is one of the 
differences between him and M. Anatole France. There 
is in the younger man none of that “ pitié a base de 
sensualité’’ which M. René Gillouin has discovered in 
the elder. Rather is there a touch of cruelty with the 
same basis. 

Such, then, is the miliew M. de Régnier makes of the 
Great Century. Add to its other characteristics that in it 
“les actes de l'amour” are constantly compared with 
and ranked on the same plane as the pleasures of scenery, 
of music, and of the table ; and we have it fairly complete. 
And, so far as we can judge, such the Great Century, 
or one side of it, actually was. You must take his world 
or leave it. He makes no concession to your prejudices 
or weaknesses. If you decide to take it, he will give you 
matchless entertainment. His invention never flags, his 
malicious wit never tires. His style is a thing of delight, 
with a faintly archaic flavour that recalls the diarists 
and commentators of his period. 
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“La Pécheresse ”’ is to be recommended to those already 
converted. To those hesitating on the brink we would 
suggest that ‘‘ Le Bon Plaisir ’ should be read first. That 
book, as it were, gives the key to which the mind of the 
reader has to be attuned. And in our modest judgment it 
is, with one or two of the novels of M. Anatole France, 
with “‘ La Colline Inspirée ’of M. Maurice Barrés, of the 
indubitable masterpieces of French prose which the first 
two decades of this century have brought to birth. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


VII.—SR. CASTILLEJO AND THE BOARD FOR 
AMPLIFYING STUDIES* 


‘T": Cuban disaster of 1898 was the occasion, though 
not the cause, of a national awakening. The causes 
had been at work long before, the loss of Cuba merely 

made it possible to realize the effects. There had been the 

travels, and particularly the visit to England, of D. Francisco 

Giner, and the unobtrusive labours of his followers at the 

‘“‘ Free School’’; and there had been the novels of Benito 

Peréz Galdés, which not only made a large number of men and 

women in Spain realize themselves in a way which had not 

been possible before, but made practicable and intelligible 

the work of the group of writers of the ‘‘ Generation of 1898.” 

There was formidable opposition to any kind of reform in 

education; the older universities and the Clerical party 

saw clearly that any change would be inconvenient, if not 
fatal, to their power, and they joined forces to prevent it. 
There is something very English—or what we like to imagine 
is very English—in the quiet way in which the reformers 
set to work. Then did not advertise or make a fuss; they 
worked hard and travelled abroad. In 1901, and again in 

1903, certain travelling scholarships were founded by the 

Government, and with these, or without them, Spanish stu- 

dents went about Europe and saw how things were done in 

foreign universities. Yet they were clever enough to keep 

on the right side of the Spanish Government; and in 1907 

a Royal decree was issued, approving the constitution of a 

Board for the completion of studies, the “ Junta para 

Ampliacién de Estudios y Investigaciones cientificas.’” Many 

of the members of this committee were university professors 

or lecturers ; but they were constituted as a body independent 
of any university, and had in some way greater powers: 
they might acquire property and administer it, and they had 
the ear, as well as the financial aid, of the Government. The 
Instituci6n Libre de Ensenajiza will always be associated 
with the name of D. Francisco Giner de los Rios; the Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios, in the same way, will always 
suggest a name—that of D. José Castillejo y Duarte. If one 
were asked to say who was the most representative figure of 
modern Spain, it would not be far wrong to name Sr. Castillejo. 
“He is like a saint,’’ said one of my acquaintances. But 
another immediately broke in: ‘‘ Saint ? I should say that 
he’s more like an Inquisitor ; that’s what he would have been 
once.”’ I could only think how much times had changed for 
the better to allow a man like Sr. Castillejo to be the educator 
of his country, and a man of charm, culture and determination, 
rather than a saintly but unsavoury eremite in a hair shirt 
who mortified the flesh instead of washing it, or a grim and 
preposterous Inquisitor who mortified the flesh of other people. 

Yet both the speakers had some reason in what they said. 

D. José Castillejo does in some ways live the life of a hermit. 

His whole life and interest is bound up with the Junta. He 

seldom leaves its offices except to go and see people on business 

or travel abroad ; he sleeps there, and not even the porter, 
who is devoted to him, knows how many hours’ work he gets 
into the day. He is also the most punctual man in Spain. 

To liken him to an Inquisitor was more subtle; he would 

certainly ‘“‘make up” as one—tall and determined, with 

immense courtesy and immense force of character, divining 
at once your opinion of what he is saying before you have had 
time to formulate it, and being ready to meet!any objection 
which you are likely to make. rae 

The conditions under which educational reformers in 
Spain find themselves are somewhat as follows. Though new 





* Letter VI. appeared in THE ATHENZU™ for August 20. 
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elementary schools are being built every year, there are not 
nearly enough of them, and the instruction provided is thin 
and superficial to the last degree. It is impossible to overlook 
the fact that clerical influence is largely, if not entirely, 
responsible for this. Any kind of teaching which tends to 
awaken curiosity, and to lead children to ask questions, is 
systematically discouraged; the alertness and quick wits 
of school children from the East End of London would be 
a tremendous and very salutary shock to most teachers in 
Spanish elementary schools. 

Boys of the upper classes are generally educated by the 
Jesuits. It is literally true that the “‘ vice of thinking ”’ is 
discouraged along with the other deadly sins. The teaching 
is often superficial and always one-sided ; modern criticism 
is excluded, history and science are only admitted in a 
“‘ bowdlerized ’’’ form. The system of clerical education in 
use in Spain must be condemned by all impartial observers, 
not because it is clerical, but because it is inefficient. The 
only thing which matters about a school is not whether the 
teachers are priests or laymen, but whether they know how 
to teach. It has been clear for some time to all men and 
women in Spain who know anything about modern education 
that the system of the Church schools in Spain is a bad and 
antiquated system, and that most of the masters are utterly 
unfitted for their job. 

This is the position with which Sr. Castillejo and his friends 
were faced, and with the professed intention of ‘* amplifying ”’ 
studies they set out to teach men who, after going through 
Jesuit colleges and obtaining a degree at one of the older 
Spanish universities, realized that they had learned nothing, 
and were ready to begin their real education. The energies 
of the Junta were first directed to sending these men abroad 
with travelling scholarships or at their own expense. Since 
1910 increasing numbers of students have been sent to Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy and the United 
States, from which they returned keen and competent to 
teach in the educational institutions which were being founded 
by the Junta. The outbreak of war hindered but did not 
altogether prevent Spanish students from studying abroad ; 
the value of their journeys to Spanish life and civilization 
is incalculable. They have felt the shock of new ideals, and 
come back convinced not only of the international character 
of learning, but that it is only through mutual understanding 
among different peoples that the significance of modern 
social and economic problems can be grasped and the proper 
measures taken to solve them. 

Now the war is definitely over it is to be hoped that steps will 
be taken to attract Spanish students to come to this country. 
Americastill holds out to the Spaniard something of the vague, 
wistful longing of a place of infinitely remote and of almost 
infinite possibilities, as it did in the seventeenth century ; 
and those who return are not unconscious of the material 
and financial possibilities as well. But the majority of 
Spaniards would, we believe, prefer to come to England. 
France is too near, and has the reputation—however unjust 
it may be—of despising Spain, Spaniards and all things 
Spanish. England has the advantage over America that it 
can be reached by sea comparatively cheaply, and that it is 
inhabited (it is thought) by people who are kindly and sym- 
pathetic, and at bottom not unlike the Spaniards themselves. 
““ We were the same people in the sixteenth century,’ said 
a friend to me. ‘‘ The fact that we were constantly fighting 
rather goes to prove it. We were after the same things in 
the same way. You burned Cadiz and we burned Plymouth. 
You were the first people out of Spain to read Cervantes. 
But you went Puritan, which made you great, and we didn’t, 
and failed.”” But if Spanish students are to be attracted to 
English universities, the universities must prove to Spaniards 
that they are worth going to. It is difficult to explain to 
anyone in Spain that Oxford and Cambridge are very modern 
and up-to-date in their methods of teaching, in spite of their 
being founded even earlier than Salamanca. If* you are 
talking to a modern Spaniard, the description ‘‘ one of the 
older universities ’’ is quite enough to put him off. He thinks 
at once of the University of Cervera, which assured Ferdi- 
nand VII. that it was quite free from the “‘ vice of thinking.”’ 

A curious proof that the efficiency of the Junta is being 
recognized is found in the jealousy of the older universities. 
““ Two million pesetas,” they say, ‘‘ are being spent on these 
institutions at Madrid, but if they were divided between the 
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ten official universities it would enable them to have good 
laboratories.’’ The answer to these complaints is, that without 
the example of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios they 
would never have been heard. No one except “ Don Fran- 


' cisco” had thought of building laboratories before the Junta 


constructed them; the universities published few books, 
and it never occurred to them to send students abroad. 
And the Junta, mainly through the “ Residencia de Estu- 
diantes ’’ (to be described in the next letter), has been the 
first body in Spain to look after its students in any way. 

The Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios is, then, a sort of 
intelligence directorate for Spanish education. It is very 
accurately informed on the state of education and facilities 
for study in all civilized countries ; it knows all about the men 
whom it sends abroad and the places to which it sends them, 
and is not likely to waste money on men or institutions which 
are unworthy of it. 

J... FT. 


The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
te be most interesting to the general reader. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Warrington (Arthur W.). My Neighbourand I: an Exposition 
of the Science of Conduct. 74x54. 184 pp. E. Macdonald, 
5/ n. 

RELIGION. 

Lawlor (H. J.). St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St. Malachy 
of Armagh (Translations of Christian Literature: 
Series V., Lives of the Celtic Saints). 74x5. 250 pp. 
S.P.C.K.,. 12/ n. 

SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

*Bradley (Harriett), The Enclosures in England: an 
Economic Reconstruction (Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law). 10x64. 112 pp. New 
York, Columbia Univ. (P. S. King), 5/ n. 

*Curtis (Eugene Newton). The French Assembly of 1848 and 
American Constitutional Doctrines (Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law). 10x64. 357 pp. New 
York, Columbia Univ. (P. S. King), 12/ n. 

Huang (Han Liang). The Land Tax in China (Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law). 9}x6}. 180 pp. 
New York, Columbia Univ. (P. S. King), 6/ n. 

I.L.P. and the Third International: being the Questions 
submitted by the I.L.P. Delegation to the Executive of 
the Third International and its Reply, with an Intro- 
ductory Statement by the National Council of the I.L.P. 
7x44. 64 pp. National Labour Press, 1/ n. 

Macara (Sir Charles W.). The Industrial Council: Methods 
of Procedure and Application to the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes. 8}x54. 16pp. Financial Review of Reviews, 
6, Grafton Street, W.1. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

*British Association. The Advancement of Science, 1920: 
Addresses delivered at the 88th Annual Meeting, Cardiff, 
August, 1920. 84x54. Murray, 6/ n. 

Pycraft (W. P.). The Sea-Shore (The Nature-Lover’s Series). 
74x5. 156 pp. il. maps. S.P.C.K., 4/6 n. 

Vaughan (John). The Music of Wild Flowers. 7}x53. 
181 pp. Elkin Mathews, 8/6 n. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

India. Memoirs of the Geological Survey: Vol. XLVII. 
Part I. Mines and Mineral Resources of Yunnan, with 
Short Accounts of its Agricultural Products and Trade, 
by J. Coggin Brown. 104x7. 201 pp. plates. Calcutta, 
Geological Survey, 27, Chowringhee Road. 

MEDICAL. 

Davis (C. Henry). Painless Childbirth: Eutocia and Nitrous 
Oxid-Oxygen Analgesia: an Improvement on Twilight 
Sleep. 7}x5. 159 pp. Routledge, 5/ n. 

FINE ARTS. 

Bookbinding. Examples of Bookbinding executed by Robt. 
Riviére & Son, exhibited at the Leipzig Exhibition in 
1914. 10}4x7%. 35 pp. 32 plates. Riviére & Son, 
29-33, Heddon Street, W.1. 

Larionow (Gontcharova). L’Art Décoratif ThéAatral Moderne. 
13x10}. Plates. Paris, Larionow, 43, Rue de Seine. 
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LITERATURE. 

*Croce (Benedetto). Ariosto, Shakespeare e Corneille (Scritti 
di Storia Letteraria e Politica, XIV.). 84x54. 286 pp. 
Bari, Laterza & Figli, 16.50 lire. 

Knowlson (T. Sharper). The Man who would not Grow Old. 
64x4. 61 pp. Werner Laurie, 1/ n. 

*Summers (Walter Coventry). The Silver Age of Latin 
Literature: from Tiberius to Trajan. 7}x5}. 335 pp. 
Methuen, 10/6 n. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Bradford (Rev. Dr. E. E.). The Romance of Youth; and 
other Poems. 73x5. 92 pp. Kegan Paul, 5/ n. 
Davies (William H.). A Song of Life; and other Poems. 
7x5}. 61 pp. Fifield, 5/ n. 

Gordon-Canning (R.). Flashlights from Afar. 7}x5}. 80 pp. 
Elkin Mathews, 5/ n. 

Macartney (Frederick T.). Poems. 83x53. 88 pp. Mel- 
bourne, S. J. Endacott, 4/6 n. 

McEwen (J. H. F.). Poems. 7x42. 52pp. Elkin Mathews, 
3/6 n. 

O’Connor (Armel). Lilies of His Love. 63x44. 31 pp.— 
The Happy Stillness. 6}x4. 33 pp. (Mary’s Meadow 
Series). Mary’s Meadow Press, 2/n. each. 


FICTION. 

*France (Anatole). The Seven Wives of Bluebeard, and 
Other Marvellous Tales. Translated by D. B. Stewart. 
83x53}. 223 pp. Lane, 7/6n. 

Grayson (David). Hempfield. 64x4}. 263 pp. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5/ n. 

Heard (Adrian). The Ivory Fan. 7}x5. 319 pp. Fisher 
Unwin, 7/6 n. 

Kaye-Smith (Sheila). Green Apple Harvest. 7}x5. 310 pp. 
Cassell, 8/6 n. 

Lipscomb (W. P.). Educating Peter. 7jx5}4. 316 pp. il. 
Constable, 9/ n. 

McGuffin (William). Australian Tales of the Border. 7}x5. 
224pp. Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian Book Publishing 


Co. 
Rainsford (W. H.). That Girl March. 74x5. 366 pp. Lane, 8/6n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
*Bowman (Isaiah). The Andes of Southern Peru: Geographi- 
cal Reconnaissance along the Seventy-third Meridian. 
10}x7. 336 pp. il. maps. New York, American Geo- 
graphical Society (Constable), 27/6 n. 
Horsley (A. Berisford). Round about Egypt; and Other 
Things. 7}x4}. 142 pp. Selwyn & Blount, 5/n. 


HISTORY. 
*Masterman (J. H. B.). Birmingham (The Story of the 
English Towns). 7}x5. 106 pp. il. S.P.C.K., 4/n. 
*May (G. Lacey). Some Eighteenth-Century Churchmen : 
Glimpses of English Church Life in the Eighteenth 
Century (Studies in Church History). 8x5}. 224 pp. 
S.P.C.K., 9/ n. 

Wood (William), ed. Select British Documents of the 
Canadian War of 1812. Vol. I. 9}x7. 690 pp. pors. 
map. Toronto, Champlain Society. 


WAR. 
Combed Out, by F. A. V. 74x5. 162 pp. Swarthmore 
Press, 6/ n. 
Mermeix. Le Commandement Unique: Deuxiéme Partie, 
Sarrail et les Armées d’Orient (Fragments d’Histoire, 
1914-19). 74x43. 296 pp. Paris, Oliendorff, 7fr. 


PERIODICALS. 

Chapbook. August: Aria da Capo, a Play in One Act, by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Poetry Bookshop, 1/6 n. 

Forum. July. Potsdam-Berlin, Kiepenheuer, 4m. 

Lectura. August. Madrid, La Lectura, 2.25 pes. ; 

Revista. August. Barcelona, Corts Catalanes, 613 Baixos, 
40 cént. 

Revue de Genéve, No. 2, August. 9}x6}. 158 pp. Geneva, 
Société Anonyme des Editions Sonor, 46, Rue du Stand, 
4.50fr. 

Round Table. September. Macmillan, 5/. 

Spolia Zeylanica. Vol XI., Part 42. 9}x6. 119 pp. Colombo, 


Ceylon,'\H. R. Cottle. 














Educational 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Provost: SIR GREGORY FosTER, B.A., Ph.D. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 

Assisted by :— 

R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., D.Lit. 

ARUNDELL EsSDAILE, B.A. 

H. WEST FOVARQUE. 

B. M. HEADICAR. 

HILARY JENKINSON, B.A., F.S.A. 

W. R. B. PrRipEavux, B.A. 

W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


HIS School, which has been established with the assistance 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, will resume work on 
October 4, 1920. 

It gives systematic training in Librarianship. Its curriculum 
includes Bibliography, Cataloguing, Classification, Library Organiza- 
tion, Library Routine, Literary History and Book Selection, 
Palzography and Archives. 

., A University Diploma in Librarianship has been instituted. 

Day and Evening Courses are provided. 

The full course occupies two sessions. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars, can be obtained on 
application to :— 





WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., 
Secretary. 
University College, London, 
(Gower Street, W.C.1.) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 


Slade Professor—HENRY Tonks. 
Professor of Sculpture—Havarp THOMAS. 


HE FIRST TERM of the Session 1920-21 will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

The new Sculpture Studios provided by the generous gift of 
Sir Herbert Bartlett, Bt., have now been completed. There are 
still a few vacancies in these studios. 

Lectures by Dr. Borenius on “ Venetian Painting to Time of 
Titian’ (First Term), “ Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Art” 
(Second Term), and by Professor E. A. Gardner on “ Classical Art ”’ 
(Third Term) will be given on Fridays at 5 p.m. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars of Courses of Study 
and of tees, is now ready, and may be had on application to the 
undersigned : 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 

University College, London, 

(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION will open on Monday, October 4. 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially 

modern, with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most 
approved appliances. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the Dean (Pro- 
fessor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be 
pleased to arrange for anyone wishing to see the Medical College 
and Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 





PANISH TEACHER and TRANSLATOR. Private 
Lessons given. Literary and Legal work solicited.—Bde 
P. Barri, 74, Cumberland Street, S.W.1. : 





Typewriting &c. 


ge aorcenny Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken.—Ivatts & Younc, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 








UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch, 
10d. 1,000, carbon copies, 3d.—Muss M. Stuart, 14, Frewin 
Road, S.W.18. Telephone Battersea 240. 





Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METAL WORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

OsBorngs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38. 
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The Abbey: 


its preventable 
destruction 


barbaric race has burned crude 

coal for generations, with the re- 

sult that the very air of heaven 

is polluted with, and our historic build- 

ings are being eaten away by, “ the acids 

contained in the products of combus- 
tion,” to quote a Government report. 

What we have to deplore is not so much 

the fact that to arrest decay a quarter of 

a million sterling is urgently needed, as 
that we have been such blind vandals. 


Let us mend cur ways and save 
our Cathedrals. 


Literature on this subject will be for- 
warded free of all cost or 
obligation by : 


= = 





THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


(A research and advisory body representing 
the whole gas industry) 


47 Victoria Street, Westininster, SW. 
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